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as The Week. 


Tur great war topic of the week is MacMahon’s movement from 
Chailons and Rheims to the vicinity of Méziéres and Sedan, in the 
Department ofthe Ardennes, Retiring before the Crown Prince, he has 
thus placed himself upon the right flank of Frederic Charles, with the 
intention of either assailing the latter and, if possible, restoring com- 
munication with Metz, or simply retarding, by a menacing attitude 
ina strong position, the march of the enemy on Paris. Some desultory 
fighting seems to have taken place in consequence of this move, and a 
great conflict is said to be imminent; but the reports are, as yet, too 
yague to be commented upon. The Prussian forces can now be 


said to occupy, more or less completely—with the exception, of 


course, of the fortresses—the following Departments of France: 


Lower Rhine, Moselle, Meurthe, Meuse, and Marne, and parts of 


the Departments of Upper Marne, Aube, and Ardennes. The two 
northern armies, Von Steinmetz’s and Prince Frederic Charles's, which 
from the beginning have co-operated, have till now done most of the 
fighting—at Saarbriick and Forbach (Aug. 6), before Metz (Aug. 14), at 
Mars-la-Tour (Aug. 16), at Gravelotte (Aug. 18), in various minor engage- 
ments near Stenay, and in an unsuccessful attack on Verdun—and they 
now partly envelop and partly mask the fortresses which form the 
French quinquilateral—Metz, Verdun, Thionville, Longwy, Montmédy. 
Their advanced line seems at this moment to form a triangle, the base 
of which extends from a point near Varennes,on the Aire, to a point near 
Stenay, on the Meuse, and the apex of which is near Grand Pré, on the 
former river, pointing toward Vouziers. This force is commanded by 
Prince Frederic Charles, but it embraces also troops formerly com- 
manded by Von Steinmetz, who, with the bulk of the First Army, be- 
sieges or watches Bazaine. The Third Army, under the Crown Prince, 
which fought only at its outset—at Weissenburg (Aug. 4), and Worth 
(Aug. 6), has traversed much longer lines, starting from the Lauter, and 


advancing to beyond Rheims, Epernay, and Sézanne—its wings, west of 


the Meuse, spreading from the Aisne to the Aube. Its bulk moves 
along the Paris and Strasbourg Railroad, the western sections of which 
follow the course of the Marne, and the late movements of the Crown 
Prince, who, while tending towards Paris, has not lost sight of Mac- 
Mahon, make it doubtful whether he intends ultimately to advance 
against the French capital between the Marne and the Seine or between 
the Marne and the Oise. One of the grand depots of this army, which 
is followed by large bodies of reserve, including Landwehr troops, is 
Nancy. The attempts of the reserves to reduce Toul and Pfalzburg 
have as yet proved failures. The progress of the more important sieges 
of Strasbourg and Metz—if the investment of the latter may be called a 
siege—is reported very satisfactory by the Prussians. 


The Prussian reserves are now rapidly formed into new armies, and, 
according to the best information accessible to us, the following is the 
latest distribution of the German forces: Of the five armies now actively 
engaged in France, the First Army, commanded by Von Steinmetz, con- 
sists of the First Corps (Gen. Manteuffel), the Seventh (Gen. Zastrow), 
and the Eighth (Gen. Goeben); the Second Army, commanded by 





Prince Frederic Charles, of the Second Corps (Gen. Fransecki), the | 
Third (Gen. Alvensleben II.), the Ninth (Gen. Manstein), and the 
Tenth (Gen. Voigts-Rhetz) ; the Third Army, commanded by the Crown | 
| two hundred and six nays against forty-one yeas—how little it is in 


Prince of Prussia, of the Fifth Corps (Gen. Kirchbach), the Sixth 
(Gen. Timpling), the Eleventh (Gen. Bose), and two Bavarian army 
corps (Gens. Tann and Hartmann); the Fourth Army, commanded by 


| 


the Crown Prince of Saxony, of the Fourth Corps (Gen. Alvensleben L.), | 
the Twelfth (formerly the Saxon Crown Prince’s own), and the Saxon | 


and Prussian Guards; and the Fifth Army, commanded by General Wer- 
der, mainly of the W rtemberg and Baden divisions. 
army carries on the operations against Strasbourg, while the Sixth 
Army, commanded by the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, forms a 


This latter | 


| 
| 
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the Rhine, and the Seventh, whose commander is not 
named, another reserve in the interior of of 


The total number of the tive 


reserye on 


Prussia. The largest 
these armies is Prince Frederic Charles's. 
operating in France, including all kinds of arms, may not fall far short 
of half-a-million. An enthusiastic correspondent, of the class that for 
merly believed in at least 800,000 French soldiers between Strasbourg 
and Thionville, raises the number of the First and Second Armies alone 
to 350,000. 
thus terribly deranged equilibrium between the contending parties by 
speaking of 200,000 men of MacMahon’s passing before his eyes, and 


Another correspondent of the same school restores the 


of 350,000 of a new French “ army of reserve now forming near Cha 
lons.” This latter army the Rheims special did not see passing before 
his eyes, but only dreamed of, while the men defiling before him, if 
they ever did, he seems to have counted twice before he reached his 
figure. Bazaine may have about 60,000 at Metz; the defenders of 
Paris, if not all effective, are very numerous; Strasbourg is defended 
by about 10,000 men; a new army is said to be forming south of 


the Loire. 


By the “strategic movement” of Marshal MacMahon, the arrival of 
the Prussian forces before Paris may have been delayed for a number 
of days, and the men ia power in that capital seem to turn the 
time gained to the best advantage—strengthening the defences and 
making them as impregnable as possible, arming the mobile and na- 
tional guards, enrolling volunteers, accumulating vast stores of pro 
visions for both men and animals, and clearing the city of all tarbu- 
lent or otherwise dangerous elements. Large numbers of people have 
been sent out under various pretences; some as non-naturalized natives 
of the countries with whom France is at war, some as persons without 
regular means of subsistence, some as suspicious on account of re 
publican ideas; others are tlying in haste and confusion, with 
their families and goods, in order to escape the horrors of a siege 
Count Palikao, the Minister of War, does his best to frighten peopie 
away, both by terrifying announcements concerning the advance and 
approach of the enemy, and by vigorous measures against the suspects, 
numbers of whom, Germans and natives, are now said to fill the prisons 
of the city. 
branches of the Government, including the Senate and Corps Légis- 
Whether 


all these measures are exclusively required by the menacing condition 


Preparations are also made for the transfer of various 
latif, to some sufficiently remote town on or beyond the Loire. 


of affairs—ertra muros et infra—or whether they are also, or chiefiy, 
meant to subserve some particular interests, may still admit of doubt; 
but various indications go far to show that the latter is most likely to 
be the case. 

It is evident that there is now very little harmony between the head 
of the Cabinet and War Ministry and General Trochu, the Governor of 
Paris; 
appointment to his office, in the first moments of terror after unexpected 
and that, in the Committee of De 


that the latter is gradually losing the influence which his sudden 


disasters, allowed him to exercise: 
fence, the comparatively large Bonapartist elements have now an 
almost undisputed ascendancy. Thiers, to whom Paris owes its fortifi 
cations, had almost to be compelled to accept a place in the commit 
tee, and he finally did it, imploring the support of the Corps Législa- 
tif; but this body, having somewhat recovered from the fright with 
which the sudden break-down of Imperial power and the reappearance 
of the spectre of revolution had almost overwhelmed it, has just shown, 
by its vote on Kératry’s motion to enlarge the Committee of Defence 


clined to support Orleanists like Thiers or General Trochu against the 
more or less open upholders of the Napoleonic dynasty. General Tro- 
chu has shown himself powerless even against Pietri, a very intimate, 
but at the same time very contemptible, tool of the Emperor; and now 
Palikao, emboldened by the military enrolment of the most dangerous 
portions of the Paris republicans, by the removal and incarceration of 
others as suspected of conspiring with Bismarck, and by the reiterated 
determination of the Opposition leaders to suspend party hostilitics as 
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long as the Prussians are on French soil, treats the Orleanist general, 
whom in the days of greatest confusion he pushed forward as a kind 
of screen against popular indignation, with undisguised haughtiness. 
The Empress-Regent herself, whose bigotry but half covers her political 
intrigues, is reported to have demanded Trochu’s dismissal, but we 
doubt whether the situation is ripe for anything so bold. 


We hope and believe there are very few people who allow their 
satisfaction over the Prussian triumphs to make them forget the gal- 
lant men who, for the last month, have been heroically defending French 
soil, and as successfully as the Imperialist incapables who command them 
would permit. There is something for which we are all more concerned 
than the success of any army or any political system, and that is the honor 
of human nature; and certainly nobody can say that it has suffered in 
the hands of the French soldiers. They have shown that they know 
how to die; and to die bravely is a nobler feat, and will always be so 
considered, than to win victories. Nobody, too, we trust, who follows 
the Prussian march with joy, forgets that every mile of it brings ruin 
to hundreds of happy and peaceful homes; destroys for thousands the 
results of lifelong toil and self-denial; casts helpless on the world 
thousands on thousands of the very young and the very old. Nobody 
who has not seen war in a thickly-peopled country can have any idea 
of the misery and desolation which the operations we are now fol- 
lowing on the map are causing in Eastern France. There was nothing 
like it in our own war, because this was waged for the most part in 
sparsely settled regions and in vast uninhabited woods and swamps. 
Devastation is a necessary concomitant of war. Even if marauding is 
repressed, contributions often have to be levied, crops destroyed, and 
houses burnt. 





The time to think of all this, however, is before the war 
begins. The duty of thinking of it devolves in an _ especial 
manner on editors. Editors who shout for battle, and work the 
public mind up to fever-heat, and keep back all the features of 
armed struggles except the “ stirring” ones, talk only of the “ pomp 
and pride and circumstance,” and say nothing of the wasted fields 
and ruined cottages, of the woods filled with homeless wanderers, 
the roads thronged with panic-stricken fugitives, of the wild destruc- 
tion in single days of the proceeds of years of saving, ought for very 
shame to be modest in talking of them after blood has begun to flow. 
They are part of the game. Our Southern editors sinned in this way ; the 
Paris editors are doing so. The lamentations of the latter over the Prus- 
sian exactions are rendered all the more revolting by the fact that when, 
in the early part of July, they were lashing the French people into 
the necessary degree of fury, they were looking forward to seeing the 
French army inflict on German peasants the misery which the Prussian 
army is now working among the French. There are still horrible 
memories all over Germany of French military occupation. Many 
Prussian families preserve as heirlooms the insolent answers of Napo- 
leonic officers to the remonstrances called forth by their exactions. 
Chancellor von Miiller, of Gotha, tells of his pleading with Daru, the 
French Intendant, after Jena, on behalf of the peasants of the little 
duchy, who had already been stripped of nearly everything they had, 
and of whom another contribution was demanded. Miller said their 
produce was all gone; this would take their very ploughs and their 
last morsel of food. Monsieur,” said Daru—and he was not a hard- 
hearted man, as Napoleon’s Intendants went—“ que yous viviez ou 
non est parfaitement indifférent. Il nous faut des contributions.” 
Count Bassewitz was informed, in reply to similar remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the French general commanding in Mecklenburg in 1806, 
that “the Emperor's wishes had to be carried out; that if the Em- 
peror ordered it, he [the Count] would be strung up to that tree in a 


minute.” 


The disposition of the Celtic race to suspect treachery is curiously 
illustrated in the ferocious fury of the French against Prussian spies, 
and the wonderful facility with which they are discovered all over 
the country, At the present moment, any evil-disposed person has only to 
point a man out in the streets of Paris as an “ espion prussien” to put 
his life in danger. The correspondent of the New York Tribune 
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howling mob, who saw him taking notes, and was only saved 
from death by the intervention of a humane butcher, who took 
charge of him and pledged himself to chop his head off on his 
private block, and with his own cleaver. The crowd, confiding in the 
butcher's honor, then withdrew. The risks the newspaper correspond- 
ents have run at the front have been very serious, “the people” about 
Metz being plainly of opinion that nothing but the sacrifice of a few 
persons with light beards and a foreign accent would stay the Prussian 
advance. In Fenian circles in this country, and indeed everywhere, 
the same phenomena are to be seen. At a meeting of Irish “ Nation- 
alists,” one has only to designate anybody in the assemblage as a 
“British spy” or “informer” to have him well pummelled, if not 
killed. During the last Fenian invasion of Canada, a respectable-look- 
ing man, reading the bulletin on one of the newspaper offices, was 
denounced asa “ British spy” by a wag in the crowd, and was im- 
mediately knocked down. In the first French Revolution, the rage 
about “spies” and “traitors” was equally marked. Characteristically 
enough, two of the most noted bravoes of the Empire, or “ Mamelukes,” 
as they are called in Paris, the Cassagnacs, father and son, have gone 
into the business of spy-hunting as the most congenial they could find. 
The most striking contribution of their paper, the Pays, to the litera- 
ture of the crisis, has been a demand for the expulsion of all Germans 
from France; and the worthy Paul, who has been shamed into joining 
the Garde Mobile, has ferreted out on his way, and denounced to the 
police, a poor Red, whom he once wounded in a duel, and who has 
been ever since in exile for press offences, M. Lissagaray. One cannot 
help rejoicing that somebody's sword is going to clear out this den of 
swashbucklers. 





There are gentlemen in Washington, and about the newspaper offices 
in this city, who must be mightily entertained by some of the French de- 
spatches, and thoroughly competent to explain them. The resemblance 
of many of them to those with which the North was regaled in darker 
hours of the late war, is very amusing. For instance, when there is no 
news at the Ministry of War, and the reason given by Palikao is that 
the generals are too busily engaged in making combinations for the 
destruction of the enemy to send any despatches, how vividly it recalls 
that old formula of the Washington correspondents with which we 
were all so sadly familiar: “ There is great cheerfulness at the War 
Department to-day; the reason it would be improper to give; but 
this I may say, that a movement is on foot which will fill all loyal hearts 
with rejoicing, and plunge the rebels in grief and dismay.” Who does 
not recall, too, when he hears that MacMahon is “ drawing the Crown 
Prince on,” and that that unhappy commander is marching steadily 
to his doom, the old Southern news, as Sherman moved down into 
Georgia, “ that Johnston had him just where he wanted him,” and that 
he “ would find a lion in his path,” and that the people would rise up, 
tear up roads, blow up bridges, pull down fences, remove their 
pigs, sheep, and poultry, and play such fantastic tricks with “his long 
line of communication,” that he would curse the day he was born ? 





‘he Associated Press is a very singular body. Its members do an 


enormous amount of preaching to the world at large on the conduct of 


life. Nevertheless, their own mode of transacting their business can 
hardly be intended to be an example. They are now having a curious 
fight over the European war news. The rules of the Association forbid tlic 
receipt by any member of any exelusive telegraphic despatches except, 
we believe, from Washington and Albany, and from such places as have 
just had an execution which some member of the Association may wish 
to make especially harrowing. Consequently, when any one paper em 
ploys a correspondent to telegraph from any other part of the world, it 
is obliged to offer the despatches to all. the others to be used either 
wholly or in part, and paid for accordingly. The Tribune, accordingly, 
has employed correspondents with the belligerent armies whose de- 
spatches are sent over by Cable, and are, under the rules, offered to the 
other New York papers, and by them paid for in proportion to the 
amount they print. They are just as much entitled to them as if they 
had themselves despatched the correspondents who wrote them. Never- 
theless, the Tribune every morning prints a paragraph in a conspicuous 


was pursued the other day, according to the Evening Post, by a! place, drawing attention to their use of them in terms which certainly 
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leave, on the mind of its readers the impression that all papers which 
have the previous day published its special correspondent’s despatches 
have stolen or otherwise improperly obtained them. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that whatever credit is to be got from them, 


either as regards time or quality, the 7ridvne is entitled to. They are 
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are calculated to leave, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred do | 
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In this State we are in the midst of a battle which will come toa crisis 


' next monthin the tepublican Convention, between the Fenton and Conk- 


really from its special correspondents, and they cost it an amount of 
money of which the sum paid to the Cable Company is of course only a | 


very small proportion. 
account by an eye-witness of the battle of Gravelotte. In spite of this, 
however, the Sun announces that they are from ifs “special corre- 
spondent,” and the two editors accuse each other of falsehood, and refer 
to each other in a way which seems to indicate that the spectacle of the 
other’s conduct in this matter was destroying in each all confidence in 
human nature, and inclining him to retire to a “ community,” or be- 
take himself to remote berry cuiture. 


Italy, it is stated, has answered the mission of the Prince Napoleon 
with a flat refusal to lend assistance to the falling Empire. The chances 
of this were never great, and rapidly disappeared after the first Prus- 
sian success at Weissenburg. On withdrawing its troops from Rome, 
the French Government informed the Italian that it would expect an 
observance of the September convention. The reply of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Visconti-Venosta, was sufficiently dry, and announced 
merely that the French reminder had been, in mercantile parlance, “ re- 
ceived and contents noted.” Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
there is, on the part of the more respectable and intelligent classes, an 
undisguised sympathy for France, if it is not to be called, rather, an 
apprehension not so much lest Prussia may prove too dangerous and 
aggrandizing a neighbor—though this pretence is put forward by some 
—as lest the overthrow of the Napoleonic régime may be the signal for 
all the dreaded elements of the peninsula to rise; the Garibaldians and 
Republicans namely, against whom even now Italian troops have to be 
despatched to the Roman border. The humiliating confession, in short, 
has to be made that the peace of Italy, as against internal dissensions, 
is fatally dependent not on France, but on the dynasty, and almost on 
the person of the Emperor. As a result of this embarrassing situation, 
the Conservative view of the merits of the present struggle is in seem- 
ing contradiction to the genuine Liberalism of many who entertain it. 





All over the country the politicians, small and great—but particu- 


One in particular has been very valuable—the | 





| their meetings. 


larly the small ones, the captains of tens and the captains of fifties, | 


the editors of local papers, the postmasters, the sebalterns of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—are working like beavers. But, so far, the 
campaign is purely personal, and has but little interest except for can- 
didates and their hangers-on. 
or nothing about it, having this year, besides the excuse of being sick 
of the name of Congressman, the excuse of absorption in the Franco- 
German war. 


The great body of the people care little | 


The interest, such asit is, is a personal interest, because | 


neither party has a policy; or, at least, the Republicans have next to | 
none, and all that the Democrats have is to find fault with that of the | 


Republicans. Maine, perhaps, forms an exception to the statement 


that the people in general care nothing for the contest at this stage of | 
| well to the latter. 


it; there we have the spectacle, rare at any time, and particularly rare 
in the apathy succeeding a long session of Congress and a summer of 
fearful heat, of popular meetings with a view of electing a popular 


favorite to the United States Senate, instead of sending there one of two | 


strong politicians. Of this movement all that need be said is, that even 
if Governor Chamberlain is not so strong a man, he would do the State 
more credit than Mr. Washburne or Mr. Morrill. Elsewhere through- 
out the country, candidates with “no show” are gracefully declining ; 
preparations are made for “running the machine” of that curious 
means-of expressing public opinion, the primary meeting; delegations 


are being secured for this or that gentleman; in the country papers | 


there are columns of that succulent correspondence which candidates 
exude, and, altogether, great hum of preparation among the armorers ; 


but es for the armies, they gather together at Columbus, say, to listen to | 


Senator Thurman tothe number of fifty-seven men. 


ling factions. . Whatever the causes and objects of the internecine war, 
there is every probability that its result will be to throw away whatever 
slight chance there was of the Republicans carrying the State. There 
remains little doubt in our mind that the course of the Democratic press 
in regard to the German war—the direct courting of the German vote by 
the Republican press has been rather fulsome, much of it, and unne- 
cessary all of it—the course of the Democratic press, we say, in giving 
all its support, at the expense of much falsehood and silly assertion, to 
the French, has seriously alienated a very large number of Germans, 
whom hitherto Republican liquor legislation, rather than love for 
Democratic doctrines, had kept in the Democratic party. A skilful 
choice of candidates, and a liberal * plank” as regurds lager-bier in the 
next platform, would have cost the Democrats some thousands of votes, 
and some thousands they may lose as it is. Our observations have led 
us to think it very likely. But the necessity which Mr. Fenton natur- 
ally feels of securing Mr, Conkling’s scalp appears to promise an intes- 
tine broil that will deprive the party of half of such efficiency as was left 
it. Toadd to the chances of Republican defeat, there is talk of putting 
up Mr. Greeley for Governor, and he has avowed his willingness to run if 
wanted, and also, to do him justice, his belief that he might not gain 
enough votes among Democrats to counterbalance those he would lose 
among Republicans. There seems little doubt that he would run be 
hind his ticket as usual. 

We should not be at all surprised, however, to see Mr. Greeley get 
the English Mission. That he would take it cheerfully we have no man 
ner of doubt, and that the President must by this time be disgusted with 
it, and willing to give it to any prominent Republican who wants it, 
we think is nearly as probable. Mr. Greeley is not, we confess, equal 
to the task of settling the A/aama question, and 
said of so great an cconomist without offence 


perhaps it may be 
is but slenderly fur 
nished as regards diplomatic history, international law, and the general 
capacity for dealing successfully with politicians and men of the 
world; but then everybody knows well that the .t/abama question will 
have to be settled in Washington, and there are no others of importance 
pending between the two countries. On the other hand, his appoint 
ment would give the aristocracy an idea of a powerful section of 
American society of which they as yet know nothing, and would make 
the fortune of several philanthropic associations by his appearance at 
And then the effect of his near approach on the Prince 
of Wales and the Continental despots can hardly be overestimated, 
Those guilty and debauched tyrants tremble already when they open 
the Tribune and peruse its editorials. How would they feel if they 
knew that its founder and director was at their doors and had _ his 
physical eye, so to speak, upon them ? 


A striking illustration of the growing licentiousness of the press has 
just been afforded by the Chicago Tribune, which, while admitting the 
possibility of arguing with a man who should maintain that the moon 
was green cheese, says that there would be no use in talking to a man 
about the moon who denied its existence, and it compares Mr, Bout- 
The cause of this unseemly pleasantry is Mr. Bout 
well’s getting ready his four and four-and-a-half and five per cent. 
bonds, and his going about trying to persuade the world that people 
who hold five-twenties, and draw five-and-a-half and six per cent. on 
them, will sell them out, and take the new bonds in their place. The 
Tribune ought to know that there are things in Mr. Boutwell’s head 
not dreamed of in its shallow philosophy, and that a man who estimates 
the crops by looking out of the window of the train as he goes to 
Washington, instead of trusting to Mr. Wells's statistics, may well have 
means of getting investors to prefer four to five per cent, interest of 
which flippant newspaper men know nothing. However, if Mr, Bout- 
well’s new bonds do not go off, it will be owing to the death of his 
“German bankers ” at the battle of Worth. There is every reason to 
| believe that they were in the thick of it, and perished under a heap of 
| slain enemies, 
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THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 

Wuart with the address of the Republican Committee, and Speaker 
Blaine’s letter, and Governor Ori’s letter, and two or three State plat 
forms, we ought to be in a position to form some idea of the nature of 
the wares with which the Republican managers are going to present 
themselves to the electors during the coming fall. We regret to say, 
however, that we believe it would be very difficult, even for a ‘* man 
inside politics,” to give orally a connected statement of the reasons 
why the party candidates ought to have the popular support. In fact, 
everybody who can claim any right to speak for the party seems to be 
determined to rely as far as possible on the general goodness of its 
character in asking for a continuance of the public confidence. Besides 
this, the main dependence seems to be placed on the badness and 
general untrustworthiness of the Democrats—a plea by which, we sus- 
pect, ten persons are reached for the one who is reached by the story of 
the Republican services, It is, as we pointed out a fortnight ago, high time 
that the curious little fiction that a party can be kept in power through 
“ gratitude * were given up. The party is composed of the voters them- 
selyes, and nobody is going to vote this year, as he voted last year, out 
So that, 


if the Republican party had done twice as much as it has for the coun- 


of gratitude to himself for the vote he cast in 1862 or 1866. 


try, people would still resolutely and remorselessly enquire at every 
election what it was going to do next before making up their mind 
to support it. The great mass of its adherents are only prevented now 
from deserting by the fact that there is nothing half so good to take 
its place, and the managers are certainly wise in placing this fact in 
the forefront of their battle. It is not possible to put the Democrats in 
power, apparently, without running the risk of reopening the question 
of reconstruction, and shaking the public credit, and deranging the 
currency. Possibly people are mistaken in believing this, but, if so, 
the Democratic orators and writers have themselves to thank for it. 

It is tolerably clear, however, that nobody in the Republican party 
looks back to its performances in Congress, during the last two years, 
Indeed, the address of the National 
about them, the better. 


with any pride or satisfaction. 
Committee that the less 
Two years more of such helplessness and incapacity in the pre- 
sence of the questions of the day would probably, even if no- 
better turned up in the interval, make even the Demo- 
with all their sins upon their heads, acceptable to the 
majority of the voters. There appears fair reason to hope, how- 
ever, that something better will turn up in the interval. The 
Republican organs at last begin to acknowledge that Democratic 
iniquities do not furnish sufficient materials for the Republican plat- 
form, that the tariff and the management of the public debt must 
become political issues of the highest interest, and must be dealt with 
boldly by any party undertaking to administer the Government. The 
insolent refusal of Congress last winter even to consider the condition of 

that great canker of American politics—ought not 
The marked increase in its efficiency, as shown by the 


confesses said 


thing 


crats, 


the Civil Service 
to be repeated. 
increase in the revenue returns, is no excuse for the absurdities in 
which Mr. Bingham and others indulged, or for the failure of both 
Hlouses even seriously to debate the matter. The standard of efliciency 
is not to be ascertained by comparing the revenue now with what it 
was in the days of Andrew Johnson—thatis, in the most corrupt period 
in our financial history—but by comparing it with what the most 
careful calculations show that it might be. In other words, the Repub- 
lican party has no right to come before the public and say, “ See how 
much less Grant’s administration steals and loses than Johnson's did.” 
What it ought to be able to say, or say, is, See how little is lost or 
stolen. See how far we are from being content with not being as bad 
as others have been, and how earnestly we are striving to be as good 
as anybody can be.” The plan of selecting the career of some 
notorious rascal as a boundary line, and then measuring’ one’s own 
goodness by the extent to which one keeps within it, is something 
which no character can stand very long, and it is one which will 
answer just as ill for parties as for individuals. 

There is as yet no sign of agreement in the party ranks in any 
financial policy, either as regards the tariff, or the currency, or the 
management of the public debt, The tariff question seems at present 
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to be an open one, and is apparently going to be fought over in single 
combats, in such districts as are most interested in it; and the result of 
these conflicts, though it may not impose a policy on the party at large, 
will certainly afford members of Congress some indication of the direc- 
tion of the current of popular opinion, an advantage which the last 
Congress did not enjoy. In the “funding” process, over which Con- 
gress passed so many happy hours last winter, the public, partly owing, 
no doubt, to the war and the hot weather, appears to have lost all in- 
terest. Anybody, however, who will take the trouble to look back over 
the debates on this subject will, we feel sure, find them funnier read- 
ing now than they were when they took place. Mr. Boutwell is armed 
with full power to “ fund,” at a lower rate of of interest, and we believe 
the new bonds are being rapidly prepared in Washington, but the names 
”* who were so eager to take them 


, 


of the mysterious “ German bankers 
and of whom we have heard so often, have not yet been revealed. We 
venture to say they have been slain on the bloody field of Worth, and 
that the bonds will, for the present, have to lie in the Treasury vaults, 
the hostility of the bankers of other countries to our institutions lead- 
ing them to prefer five and a-half per cent. interest on their money to 
four and four and a-half. If, however, Mr. Boutwell can find anybody 
to “fund” upon under the new law, we presume the public will 
heartily rejoice, but there must be no favoritism in the distribution of 
the bonds. “First come, first served,’ should be the rule, and we 
would, as Mr. Schenck has suggested, let no man have a five per cent. 
bond unless he took a four per cent. one at the same time. 

There is one other suggestion which we may be permitted to make, 
and we make it for the fifth or sixth time, and that is, that some one 
member or some one committee in each House be permitted to frame 
and conduct the financial. legislation which the party may see fit to 
undertake. We feel quite sure that any sensible man who will calmly 
review the history of the last session will, if not greatly amused, feel 
heartily ashamed of the extraordinary way in which both House and 
Senate attempted to deal with financial questions. The New York 
“Woman's Council” could hardly have done worse, and, indeed, we 
remember one debate of that learned body, on specie payments, which 
was fully up to the mark of many of the discussions in the House. It is 
not the duty of every Senator or Representative to bring in a bill, every 
session, to regulate the currency, or the tariff, or the public debt. He 
does not owe it to himself or his constituents or to posterity to do so. 
It is nobody’s business to bring in such bills except those members 
who have made a long and careful study of this class of questions, or 
who have been specially deputed by the House or Senate to take 
charge of them. All others are rendering most efficient service by 
holding their tongues and refraining from amendments. The result of 
everybody trying to have a finger in the pie is confusion of the worst 
kind, the loss of the session in dreary and often foolish talk, the injury 
of the public credit, and the loss of popular confidence in the party. 
Every member ought, next session, to register a solemn vow to let 
finance alone unless he has studied it prior to the year 1862, or has 
been invited by Congress to take it up; and all members treating 
financial questions ought not to take up the history of money any fur- 
ther back than the foundation of the Bank of England. 


. THE LABOR CAMPAIGN, 

We have just heard the last of the annual talk upon the labor ques- 
tion in which the workingmen’s delegates indulge in their convention, 
and we are about to witness in Massachusetts a political campaign in 
which the “labor party” will formally put in an appearance at least, 
through Mr. Wendell Phillips as their candidate for the governorship. 
We are consequently justified in believing ourselves to be in a position 
to say what the present condition and tendency of the “ labor move- 
ment” are. We are sorry to say we are not able to report, as far as our 
observation has gone, the disappearance of a single chimera from the 
creed of its supporters, or any sign of an increased disposition to recog - 
nize either the facts of life or the tendencies of human nature. The 
evils from which laborers are suffering, like the evils from which women 
are suffering, are thoroughly tangible, but those who attempt to deal 
with them appear to have the greatest scorn fora remedy which has not 
to be sought through the airiest speculation. The workingmen of the 
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United States are undoubtedly suffering from the badness of the cur- 
rency, which, having no certain value, has put prices to a certain extent 
within the control of large operators, and makes possible combina- 
The ob- 
There are two 
or three ways of doing this, each of which has its advocates; but we 
believe we are correct in saying that from the politicians of “ the labor 
reform” party none of them has received the smallest support or atten- 
tion. Nay, so far as they have approached the subject at all, it has 
been as ardent advocates of further inflation—indced, as well as we can 
understand their scheme, of an unlimited issue of greenbacks, it being, 
in their opinion, apparently in the power of the Government to release 
people who have no money, and would like to have some, from all re- 
course to money-lenders. 


tions from which, whoever gains, the poor are sure to suffer, 
vious remedy for this is the return to specie payments, 


In other words, they appear to consider 
“ credit "—that is, the use of as much money, without security, as he 
thinks he can profitably employ—one of a man’s “natural rights.” 

The workingmen are suffering also, and suffering greatly, from the 
tariff. The uncertainty of the tariff—it is changed from top to bottom 
nearly every year—combined with the great weight of iis duties, also 
helps to strengthen the speculators and capitalists, and to concea- 
trate in a few hands all the most profitable trades. It is only the great 
operators having control of large funds who can successfully contend 
with the ups and downs which the tariff has introduced into business. 
It is only they who can spare the time and the money necessary for the 
work of lobbying at Washington which the high duties make nearly 
as necessary a part of any great manufacturer's business as the yearly 
balancing of his books and the repair of his machinery ; and it is only 
they who, if their efforts are unsuccessful, and sudden adverse changes 
are made in the tariff, can meet the crisis without ruin. Under such a 
system, there is no place for small producers. It is asmuch as they can 
do to meet the natural uncertainties of trade ; the artificial uncertainties 
they cannot provide for. The consequence is that the labor-market, 
like all other markets, passes every year more and more under the con- 
trol of a few great capitalists, who, whenever they please, can make the 
competition of capital for labor, on which economists rely so much for 
keeping up wages, a mere farce. Nevertheless, we have yet to see a 
word of decided or intelligent protest against the tariff and its iniqui- 
ties from the labor reform party. 

Nor is this all. It is not the tariff and the currency only which are 
helping to give the control of the industry of the country to a few 
hands. The turbulence and unreasonableness of the workingmen are 
doing nearly as much. Take the coal trade as an example. The 
miners engaged in it are a large and hard-working body, whose 
lot is at best a painful one, and needs all the sweetening it can 
get. It is not wonderful that they are eager to extract from 
capital the last cent of wages it can afford to pay. But they 
have gone far beyond this, and have adopted and try to carry out the 
worst practices of the English trades-unionists. They take from the 
employer all control over the processes of his business, prescribe to 


him not only the amount of wages he shall pay, but the methods he | 


shall employ to keep all workingmen down to the level of the 
lowest, by prohibiting the display of unusual industry or capacity, 
and enforce these rules by murder and every variety of outrage. 
The result is that the coal companies are combining in self-pro- 
tection. It is only the greatest combinations of capital which ean 
stand the shock of incessant strikes and intimidations, and the more 
capital combines, the more labor is at its mercy. But we do not re- 
member to have seen, at any labor convention, a word of warning as to 
the obvious tendency of these disorders. 

In short, in this reform, as in most others, there is a strong dispo- 
sition shown to avoid the natural—which is usually the troublesome— 
mode of mending matters; exactly the same disposition on which the 
immense quack-medicine business of the country is built up. To 
improve one’s health by careful diet, by exercise and temperance, 
involves constant self-denial and no little pains; it is far easier and far 
pleasanter to take some “ stuff” than to live by rule; and the conse- 
quence is that a roaring trade is driven in “ pain-killers,” and * reliefs,” 
and “balsams,” in spite of the preachings of the doctors and the 
teeming from the press of books on health. When we tell a working- 
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man that capital is the result of saving, and that to have capital he 
must save; and that to have the benefits of large quantities of capital 


he and his fellows must club their savings and work together, we ask 


him to be very patient and industrious, to deny himself many pleasures, 
and to put off for along time the realization of his hopes. It is not 
unnatural, therefore, that he should turn eagerly to the quack doctor, 
who tells him that all he needs, to have capital of his own, is an act of 
Congress providing for the issue of more paper money, or forcing the 
banks to lend at a low rate of interest, or fixing the minimum rate of 
wages or maximum duration of the working-day. This can, of course, 
be brought about by throwing a ballot into the box, so he ~sends 
the quack to Congress, or makes him governor of a State ; and that he 
finds plenty of quacks ready to his hand it is hardly necessary to say. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the conventions, in spite of their 
pompous talk and voluminous resolutions, do not represent, or any- 
thing like represent, the real sentiments or expectations of the great 
body of the workingmen. We believe the agitators have certainly 
found very few dupes among the native Americans, whose hard-headed 
appreciation of the facts of life and of the conditions of success con 
sequently give them nearly all the prizes of their callings. But it is 
to be regretted that these take so little part in the discussion of the 
labor question, They are hardly ever heard from, and the result is that 
the laboring class as such can hardly be said to contribute anything to 
the settlement of the labor controversy. The discussion seems to be 
carried on on the platform by professional * champions” of the work 
ingman, or else by professional politicians, to whom the workineman’s 
wrongs are simply what a fresh breeze is to a sailor—a means of reach 
ing a snug harbor, and he cares little whence it comes or whither it 
goes, provided it wafts him and his chest on their way. 


NATURAL BOUNDARIES. 


WuEN the power of Napoleon I. was rapidly crambling away after the 
crushing defeat at Leipzig, the allies, halting at Frankfort before entering 
upon the jast campaign, offered him, for peace, the undisturbed possession 
of France, with her limits extended east to the banks of the Rhine. The 
France thus offered him would have been almost coextensive with ancient 
Gaul, which was bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and 
would have embraced, besides the French Empire as it now is, the whole 
of Belgium, portions of the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and Rhenish Prussia, 
Hesse, and Bavaria. Napoleon, in his unreasonable pride, spurned these 
terms of peace, and when, a few months later, he presented them as his 


| own to the Peace Conference at Chitillon, they were rejected by the allies. 


Napoleon fell, and the kingdom of the Bourbons was ultimately recon 


structed as it had been before the wars of the Revolution. But since that 


| time France has not ceased dreaming and talking of her natural boundaries 


| dream and idle talk of popular vanity and demagogism merely ; 


—the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine. And this has not been the idle 
states 
men, historians, publicists, and poets have vied with each other in making 
France believe that she had a natural right to all the lands west of the 
Rhine, and the dire consequence of that fondly cherished delusion is the 
present war. 

We call it a delusion, for the Rhine is not a natural boundary of France 
in a rational sense of the word. Nor are rivers, in general, the natural 
boundaries of countries. Rivers, it is true, form excellent geographical 
lines of demarcation between provinces or other divisions of one and the 
same empire, kingdom, or confederation, such as are the lines of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, which bound some of our non-original States. But they 
are no more real lines of separation than are the meridians of longitude 
or parallels of latitude which have been selected to bound other States of 
our Union. For rivers, and especially navigable rivers, far from being 
separating barriers, are natural channels of intercourse and intermingling, 
of coalescence and union, the world over. Comparative geography, a sci- 
ence of rather recent development, has fully established this axiom. If 
used as real barriers, asthe Rhine and Danube were by the Romans against 
the barbarians, and the Ticino and Po by the Austrians against Italy, they 
form unnatural barriers—that is to say, vnnatural boundaries—kept up 
and guarded by the sword of the conqueror, occasionally long enough to 
become, or at least to appear, natural. Watersheds, not rivers, form 


natural boundaries. Mountain ranges separate nationalities. The same 


nationality almost everywhere flourishes on both banks of every navigable 
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river. Every basin, or at least every section of a basin, has its character. 
The inhabitants of the slopes that hem it in will fuse with the dwellers 
People living on the opposite slopes cf a mountain 


in the bottom. 
range will tend in opposite directions. 

'vhe whole of history and geography, studied together, proves it. The 
Nile has never nourished two different nationalities on its opposite banks ; 
it has never been the boundary of an empire. Babylonia flourished on 
both sides of the Euphrates; Assyria on both sides of the Tigris. The 
Ilebrews occupied both banks of the Jordan. Neither the Oxus nor the 
Jaxartes, neither the Indus nor the Ganges, neither the Yan-tse-kiang 
nor the Hoang-ho, has ever formed a boundary between different nation- 
alities, or separated different civilizations. It was not the river Eurotas, 
the Alpheus, the Cephissus, or the Peneus, but mountain ranges like the 
Taygetus, the Pindus, and the (2ta, that formed, by bounding, the won- 
derful system of Grecian autonomies. The various sections and branches 
of the Apennines mainly separated the ancient national divisions of Italy. 
Rome developed its power on both banks of the Tiber ; the Po, in forming 
Cispadane and Transpadane Gaul, bounded provinces but separated no 
nationalities ; the little rivulet Rubicon oniy marked the end of a frontier 
line formed by the Apennines, just as the little Tweed in the Middle 
Ages served to complete the natural boundary line of the Cheviot range 
between England and Scotland. 

Mountain ranges, not rivers, formed, in the Middle Ages, the grand 
divisions of the Iberian Peninsula. The Ebro flows not on the confines 
but through the midlands of Aragon ; the Guadalquivir does not bound but 
traverses Andalusia ; Castilians live on both sides of the upper Douro and 
Tagus, Portuguese on both sides of the lower. The countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe show striking parallel examples. Russians inhabit 
both banks of the Volga and the Don, Poles both banks of the Vistula ; 
Germans both banks of the Oder, the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine. 
The Danube flows through the very centres of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, and Hungary. The last-named polyglot country owes its national 
unity mainly to the encircling wall of the Carpathians ; all its rivers flow 
towards or through its central bottom lands, and thus keep up a union 
even of the most heterogeneous elements. Bohemia is a mountain quadri- 
lateral. 

The mountain and river systems of tlhe rest of Europe confirm the rule, 
with hardly a single exception. Neither do those of America invali- 
date it. That the Fatherof Rivers is a mighty bond of union instead of 
a barrier of separation, is acknowledged on all hands. The same is the 
case with the Missotri. A glance at the map will show that the St. Law- 
rence is only a figurative boundary line between the United States and 
the British Provinces, and that it flows through the latter. The Rio 
Grande is a frontier line dictated by recent conquest, and Indian tribes 
Rivers selected as State lines are too 
feeble even as barriers between communities. The lower western bank 
of the Hudson is lined with suburbs of New York City. Camden is a 
suburb of Philadelphia ; Covington, of Cincinnati. In South America, the 
Amazon and the Orinoco offer parallel instances to the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence. Some branches of the La Plata alone can be said to 
form exceptions, but recent events indicate that even these are not to 


continue to roam on both its banks. 


last. 

To return to the natural boundary between France and Germany. It 
is clear that the Rhine is far from forming it, either geographically 
or historically. The natural geographical boundary line, irrespec- 
tive of the now existing nationalities is the watershed between the 
Meuse and the Aisne and Marne, and its easterly continuation between 
the head-waters of the Sadne and Doubs, on one side, and those of the 
Moselle and Ill, on the other. All of France that lies east and north-east 
of this watershed—the main parts of Lorraine and the whole of Alsace— 
belongs to the water system of the Rhine, a river both banks of which, 
from its source to its mouth, are inhabited exclusively by Teutonic people 
—Swiss, Germans proper, and Dutch. Historically, the lands watered by 
those western atlluents of the Rhine formed, after the downfall of the 
Roman rule in Gaul, parts of the Frankish realm of Clovis, and subse- 
quently of its eastern and purely German division, Austrasia, while the 
valleys of the Seine and of its numerous affluents formed the much more 
Gallic western division, Neustria. The Carlovingian Empire embraced 
both divisions, but after its final disruption during the period of partitions 
inaugurated by the Treaty of Verdun, Austrasia was merged in Germany, 
while out of Neustria gradually grew up the modern Kingdom of France. 
And both Alsace and Lorraine—the latter in its main parts—continued to 
belong to Germany down to the time when French centralization, devel- 
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superior to the more and more loosening machinery of the Empire—the 
final annexation of the two provinces to France taking place under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. respectively. The inner territories of Lorraine have 
since become almost entirely Gallicized ; Alsace is French in sentiment, 
though not in language, and the section of the Rhine which bounds it on 
the east has assumed the semblance of a natural boundary, but the sem- 
The possession of the western bank of this river section has 
stimulated the desire of making the Rhine the eastern boundary of France. 
The constant threatening to achieve this conquest as an act based on a 
natural postulate has awakened, even in the more moderate portions of 
the German people, the thought of re-establishing, on an opportune occa- 
sion, the natural boundaries between Germany and France as they were 
before the Peace of Westphalia. It is beyond the sphere of this article to 
discuss the questions whether the present is the opportune moment to do 
it, and whether it would at any time be just or expedient to do it against 
the will ofthe populations concerned. 


THE PRUSSIAN SOLDIER. 
BERLIN, August 11, 1870. 


Wuen I wrote to you last we were anxiously waiting the opening 
of hostilities. Although I did not doubt the final result of the war—for a 
great people wantonly provoked like ours would have forfeited the right 
to existence if it had not defeated the enemy—my mind was rather 
oppressed with uncertainty and anxiety. The interests at stake are too 
weighty, they involve too much ef the destiny of the world, not to impose 
on every patriotic citizen a heavy care, a personal responsibility. 

Now the time of doubt is past. Against general expectation, it is we 
who have opened hostilities, and although the overture only is played, yet 
the first week of August has brought the decision, as far as France is con- 
cerned. Germany has already proved her superior in every respect ; ulti- 
mate defeat will be the end of Napoleon. You will find the details of the 
events which brought about this result in every newspaper, in every tele- 
graphic despatch, in Louis Napoleon’s own words, who is now at the end 
of his means. He who for a dozen years.was considered a great man, for 
the reason that the others were so small, who always speculated on the 
worst passions of men, and, operating with them, created a reign of cor- 
ruption, fraud, and lying which could not find its equal even in the first 
Napoleon’s—now stands before the world a self-confessed criminal, beg- 
ging for assistance and a penny of mercy ; for, says he, in the melodramatic 
address of his official paper, “if you, England, Austria, Russia, and the 
small fry, do not come to the rescue, greedy, ambitious Prussia—(he ought 
to know by this time that united Germany is against him)—will devour 
all Europe in her insatiability.” 

We are not so dull as not to know the true state of facts. The cannon- 
ball of Weissenburg and Worth has announced to the world that the times 
of French leadership in the councils of Europe are gone, that the barbarous 
practices of stirring up nefarious war are done away with, that Germany 
will now take the place which France has held for two hundred years, but 
will wield her influence in the interest of peace and humanity. How is it 
that this sudden change has taken place? To arrive at the true apprecia- 
tion of things, I propose} not to_ stop on the surface, but to examine the 
undercurrent of events. 

In reading the French “papers, you will find that the defeat is attri- 
buted by them to the greater numbers of the Germans. I admit that thus 
far we have been stronger on every field and at any given point than the 
French. But does this fact speak in their favor? Their population and 
ours is about equal. They have between thirty-seven and thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants, while, on the other side, the North German Confe- 
deration has thirty, Bavaria five, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Southern 
Hesse three and a-half—a total of thirty-eight and a-half millions. The 
French were three weeks ahead of us when they declared war, but they 
did not move beyond the frontier for the first blow. Nevertheless, they 
considered themselves so strong, and were so sure of the victory, that they 
neglected the most ordinary precautions. Why, then, were they beaten ? 
We Germans are better organized for a war, we have a better and more 
thorough way of doing things in that line, than the French. They are 
courageous, gallant, and full of spirit, but they do not care for the de. 
tails of the service ; they labor under the mistaken idea that everything 
can be done and carried out by impetuosity and bravery. 

The strength of our organization does not lie in the one per cent. of 
the population which forms the regular army, but in the number of those 
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who have served their time, and in case of war are called in as reserve and 
landwehr. Every year 100,000 fully drilled men are mustered out of the 
standing army, who, in case of war, are liable to active duty in the field 
for nine more years. Thus, while the standing army numbers only 
300,000, our reserve and landwelr are 600,000 strong. They are the 
flower of the nation—none younger than twenty and none older than 
thirty-two. The French have only enlisted men. Their last effort to 
imitate the German system was frustrated by the egotism of the ruling 
classes, who did not feel disposed to devote part of their time, and, in case 
of need, their lives, to the service of their country. 

When the German troops moved towards the frontier, everything was 
ready for battle ; the smallest strap of the knapsack, the last button on 
the coat of the steward, were in their places. Formerly, the normal time 
for mobilizing the army was a fortnight. This time less than a week 
was required; in some instances, the work was done in four days. 
Again, formerly the forwarding of an army corps by railroad took either 
five, or at the utmost eight, days, for it was supposed that a railroad could 
not forward more than twenty or twenty-four trains of troops a day. Each 
army corps requiring one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
trains, the whole number of trains for ten to eleven corps thus amounted 
to from thirteen hundred to eighteen hundred. We have five trunk lines 
running from east to west at our disposal, and, instead of ten to eleven days 
for forwarding the army to and beyond the Rhine, only six days were re- 
quired ; instead of thirty, we had forty and fifty trains a day, the Govern- 
ment despatching a train about every forty-five minutes. On coming 
from Cologne to Berlin, I counted sixty-three military trains, each of 
which contained about one thousand men. A battery of artillery (six 
pieces) occupied five to seven cars. The service was done with wonderful 
promptitude and exactness. Not one train was belind time, and only two 
accidents happened. The soldiers, who were expressly drilled for this 
kind of railroad service, entered and left the cars with as little noise and 
delay as the passengers of an express train. I was present when the 
Second Regiment of the Guards—three thousand men—left Berlin; they 
marched along the platform, and each car having the number it could 
hold marked on the outside (as, for instance, forty men or six horses, et¢.), 
they were seated in about three minutes. 


After the first week's service, the employees were so accustomed to their 
work that they despatched trains laden with soldiers as rapidly as passen- 
ger trains. The whole Second Army Corps (Pomeranians) were sent from 
Berlin to Neukirchen, near Saarbriicken, in fifty hours (feeding, drinking, 
and marching included), and arrived there punctually to the minute. 

This spirit of punctuality and strict obedience to the orders of his 
superior has been inculcated into every Prussian and North German 
from his earliest youth. The whole training of the nation is pre-eminently 
military, and, whatever bad effects it may have in other relations and at 
other times, in emergencies like the present one it is wonderfully adapted 
for carrying out even the most difficult military task. These qualities 
cannot be drilled into a man in a month or a year; they must be inter- 


woven with his feeling and thinking ; they must work by tradition as | 


well as by present practice. In Prussia, these traditions and practices are 
now two hundred years old. 

But higher than this personal efficiency I value the moral tone of the 
German army. Our soldiers go to the war to defend their hearths and 
homes, to repel an attack, to settle our relations to France so fully and 
thoroughly that she will never again venture to provoke us. Itisa bad job, 
you can hear every landwehr-man say, but it must be done; we know 
that we ruin our business, but now the time for defeating the French once 
and for ever has come. There is an earnest resignation and firm resolu- 
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tion in these men which deserves the highest admiration from every im- | 
| they thinned and lifted, the pale watery light yellowed the heavy dark 


partial observer. All classes of society are represented in this popular 
army. Even in a New England regiment you could not find so many 
educated men. While you had the scholar, professional man, and artist 
by the dozen, we have them by the hundred in every regiment ; they con- 
stitute in our armies the same percentage which they do in common life. 


For instance, the other day, I read a small pamphlet written by a Prussian | 
sergeant on the part he had taken in the Bohemian war of 1866. The | 
night before the battle of Kéniggriitz he had a dispute, he says, with a | 


’ 


comrade. It was about the “ péripétie’ 
friend was just going to answer him when the drum suddenly called the 
soldiers to arms. This same material we have now—of course not all so 
well educated, but on the average as good as the best of our nation. Each 
one of these educated men is as good as two others. 

In spite of all that has been written about the intellectual superiority 


of Sophocles’s Antigone, and his | 
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of the French army, I venture to assert that, with very few exceptions, it 
consists of the lowest elements of French society, and that it is thus cut 
off from all connection with the civil life of the nation. The French them. 
selves indirectly admit this indisputable fact by excluding all subaltern 
officers from good society. When they are admitted, they are not allowed 
to appear in their uniform. An army like the Prussian would not tolerate 
barbarians as comrades in their ranks. In my opinion, it is as much 
against the law of nations to fight with Turcos and Spahis against a 
civilized country asit would be to buy up the zodlogical gardens of Europe 
and let their inhabitants loose against Germany. 
people treat the prisoners most humanely, The Tureos are not much 
better than wild beasts. The other day, two Turcos, prisoners, near 
Erfurt, suddenly attacked a sergeant who had them in charge, violently 
tore away his sabre,and murdered him most brutally. The criminals were 
of course most summarily executed, but is there any other army in the 
civilized world whose soldiers would commit similar outrages ? 

Diplomatically, France is more isolated than ever a_ belligerent 
power within the last hundred years. The stupidity of her states 
men has done the greater part of the work, but the coup de grace 
was given to her by Bismarck’s timely publication of Benedetti’s pro- 
posed treaty, which has put all Europe on its guard against French annexa- 
tion propensities. Whatever may have been said by the French against 
Bismarck in this respect, they have not been able to refute his statements ; 
they could not produce a single proof of their assertions. Thus this cam 
paign was already diplomatically lost before it was opened in the field. 
To judge from present appearances, no other power of Europe will interfere. 
The arrival of the First (Prussian), Fifth (Posen), Sixth (Silesian) Corps 
in France shows that the Prussian Government does not apprehend any 
thing from Russia and Austria. As strongly as the first power is in 
favor of Germany—the Polish and the Oriental questions induce Russia ~ 
to do everything to continue on good terms with Prussia—Austria will not 
venture to interfere. Beust would like todo so, just as would Archduke Al, 
brecht, who longs for revenge for Sadowa, but the feeling of the Germans 
of Austria is too strong in favor of their countrymen, and, besides, the re 
peated defeats of the French army have shown that Louis Napoleon's is 
not the strong side, and that it is not advisable to lean on him, Francis 
Joseph may now return Napoleon’s compliment of 1866—‘ that he does 
not wish to associate himself with a corpse.” All that Austria will do for 
the present will be to maintain an armed neutrality. Italy and England 
are of no account in this war, which, if the two belligerents be left alone, 
will, to present appearances, last no longer than the Bohemian campaign. 
It would, however, be a great misfortune for us if Napoleon were driven 
away by his people before peace is made. This man must sign his own 
doom and the humiliation of his nation, which is particeps criminis. We 
can impose heavier conditions on him than on an Orleans, a Bourbon, or 
a Republic. 


Our soldiers and our 


FRIEDRICH Karr. 


FROM LAKE GEORGE TO BURLINGTON. 


BURLINGTON, VT., August 12, 1870. 
I HAVE spent te-lay amid lakes and mountains. I left the further end 
of Lake George in a little steamer in the early morning. The three 
hours’ sail which you thus obtain is full of delightful beauty. The whole 
lake is framed in the noblest, purest mountain-masses. On the sides of 
the mountains, as we started, the clouds lay heavy and low, shutting us 
in, almost, to our little world of water; and during our transit they 
occasionally broke into rapid momentary rain; but on the whole I think 
they gave us quite as many effects as they concealed. At moments, when 


ness of the ranged forests into a languid counterfeit of autumn. The 
circling mountains faded and deepened in this passage like arriving and 
departing ghosts. The great hills group themselves about the upper 
portions of Lake George with a multitudinous majesty and variety which 
I shall not attempt to describe. They recede in dimly vaporous bays, 
where you barely feel their grim walls darkening through the cold gray 
sheets of cloud ; they protrude in great headlands and break the mist 
with their cliffed and crested foreheads. The especial beauty of Lake 
George is believed to consist in its innumerable little islands. Many of 
these are extremely small—a growing-place for a dozen trees ; several are 
large enough to contain a couple of houses. On one of them we saw 
some brave pleasure seekers encamped, who came down to the water's 
edge in the rain and cheered us with a beautiful, cheerful bravado, The 
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scenery about the lake, as a whole, is such a vast simple undisturbed 
wilderness, that you are almost startled to behold these various little 
makeshifts of civilization; you half wonder at our capital little steamer 
and at the young ladies from the hotel on the deck, with copies of 
‘Lothair”’ in their hands. Landing at the head of the lake, we mounted 
on stages and drove some four miles to Ticonderoga and the edge of Lake 
Champlain—passing on our way through a little village which seemed to 
me, save for its setting of hills, more drearily, dirtily, glaringly void of 
any poor, pitiful little incident of village prettiness than a village with as 
fine a name—it was called Ticonderoga—had a right to be. The Jast mile 
of the four brings you into a bit of country prettier to my eye, almost, 
than any other in all this beautiful region. Through a poor wooden 
gateway, erected as if with a sort of sense of its guarded treasure, you 
enter a great tract of grassy slopes and scattered trees, which seem to tell 
you that nature herself has determined for once to aim at pure privacy, 
and to bestow upon a great rough expanse of American woodland the 
distinction of aspect of a nobleman’s park. The short grass rolls down- 
ward in easy slopes, shaded by dense yet desultory groups of walnut and 
oak. You glance down the short vistas, as if to discover a browsing deer, 
or, perhaps, in the purer essence of romance and of baronial landscape, 
the sauntering daughtet of an earl. But the pleasant avenue brings you 
only to the simple ruins of the grass. grown fort and to a sudden view of 
Champlain at your feet. 

Of the fort I shall not speak : I dined, perforce, in the half hour during 
which I might fastingly have explored it. I saw it only from the top of the 
coach as we passed. It seemed to me in quite the perfection of decay—of 
stony decrepitude and verdurous overgrowth—and to exhale with sufficient 
force a meagre historic melancholy. I prefer to speak of the lake, though 
of this, indeed, there is but little to say, and I have little space to say it. 
My sail hitherward of four hours showed me the most and the best of it. 
There is something, to my sense, in the physiognomy of Lake Champlain 
delightfully free, noble, and open. It is narrow for a lake and broad for a 
river, yet it strikes you more asa river. The water is less blue and pure 
than that of Lake George—a concession of quality to quantity. But its 
great beauty is the really great style of the landscape: this grand 
unflowing river, as it seems, with the generous, prolonged simplicity of 
its shores—green and level, without being low, on the east (till you come 
abreast of the Green Mountains), on the west bordered by an immense 
panorama of magnificent hills, receding more dimly from line to line till 
they meet the steady azure of the great wall of the Adirondacks. At 
Burlington your seeming river broadens as if to the meeting of the sea, 
and the forward horizon becomes a long water-line. Hereabouts the Green 
Mountains rise up in the east to gaze across the broad interval at their 
marshalled peers in New York. The vast reach of the lake and this 
double mountain view go far to make Burlington a supremely beautiful 
town. I know of it only so much as I learned in an hour’s stroll, after my 
arrival. The lower portion by the lake-side is savagely raw and shabby, 
but as it ascends the long hill, which it partly covers, it gradually becomes 
the most truly charming, I fancy, of New England country towns. I followed 
a long street which leaves the hotel, crosses a rough, shallow ravine, which 
seems to divide it from the ugly poorness of the commercial quarter, and 
ascends a stately, shaded, residential avenue to no lessa pinnacle of dignity 
than the University of Vermont. The university is a plain red building, 
with a cupola of beaten tin, shining like the dome of a Greek church, 
modestly embowered in scholastic shade—shade as modest as the number 
of its last batch of graduates, which I wouldn’t for the world repeat. It 
faces a small enclosed and planted common; the whole spot is full of 
civic greenness and stillness and sweetness. It pleased me deeply, con- 
sidering what it was; it reminded me the least bit in the world of a sort 
of primitive development of an English cathedral close. On the summit 
of the hill, where it leaves the town, you embrace the whole circling 
presence of the distant mountains; you see Mount Mansfield looking over 
lake and land at Mount Marcy. Equally with the view, though—lI had 
been having views all day—I enjoyed, as I passed again along the avenue, 
the pleasant, solid American homes, with their blooming breadth of 
garden, sacred with peace and summer and twilight. I say “solid” with 
intent; the most of them seemed to have been tested and ripened by 
time. One of them there was—but of it I shall say nothing. I reserve it 
for its proper immortality in the first chapter of the great American 
novel. It perhaps added a touch to my light impression of the old and 
the graceful that, as I wandered back to my hotel in the dusk, I heard 
repeatedly, as the home-faring laborers passed me in couples, the sound of 
a tongue of other than Yankee inflections. It was Canadian French. 
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Correspondence. 


THE ENGLISH WOMEN AND THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
AOTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I thank you for giving place to my letter in reference to the 
uncourteous remarks of your English Correspondent on the efforts of many 
of the most estimable of his countrywomen for the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. I shall not now make any attempt to reply to your 
comments on what I then said, for I would very much prefer that, in the 
interest of justice and humanity, you should give room for the comments 
of a far abler pen than mine. 

A few days since, I had a letter on this subject from one of the most 
eminent of living Englishwomen. Although it was marked private, and 
on account of delicate health she withholds her name and declines public 
controversy, I have obtained permission to forward the following extracts 
to you, feeling confident they will meet at your hands with respectful 


attention. I am, sir, etc., 
R. D. WEbs. 


Dusiin, August 13, 1870. 

“Tsee with heartfelt pleasure that you have written, and how you 
have written, to the New York Nation about the movement here against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. For above half a year it has been a weight 
on my mind that that paper, so well conducted, so upright, so courageous, 
so well informed, and so sensible, has been so calamitously misled as it 
has been about the movement in this country against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. 

“The strongest impression remaining on the minds of English readers 
of the Nation in its treatment of this subject, is that it seems to regard 
the movement for the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts as a woman's 
agitation, on behalf of a certain group of ideas and feelings which a small 
number of women have taken up to work after their own fashion. The 
editor tells us that he has read most of the publications issued on behalf 
of repeal of the acts. Yet he seems to have paid no attention to the 
story of what has been done within a year—that is, since two months or 
so before the women began their work, or dreamed of ever beginning it. 
What are the facts? It is just a year since the latest of the acts was 
pushed through Parliament by audacity, stealth, and trick in curious 
combination. As some of the remnant of our representatives voted for 
the bill under the idea of its being one of the bills on the formidable 
diseases then likely to recur among cattle—so did a considerable number 
of clergymen, ladies, and people with a heavy charity purse, sign petitions 
and give money for the purpose of obtaining an extension of the new 
Contagious Diseases Acts over the whole female population (under the 
name of the civil population) of the kingdom. The trick prospered for 
some weeks after the inevitable discovery was made of the real character 
of the bill ; for the good and kind and credulous and ignorant people who 
signed petitions and gave money believed what they were told, that this 
was a hospital charity by which the bodies of women would be cured of 
disease and their souls of vice. Some of our present helpers have thus 
publicly or privately explained their signatures and gifts of a year or 
more ago. ‘ 

“By this time, a small but inestimable body of benevolent people had 
become convinced of the iniquitous character and fatal operation of these 
acts. The founders and managers of rescue societies and homes for the 
penitent became aware of the natural and strong alliance that had grown 
up and was extending between the brothel-keepers and the officials and 
police who were working the acts; whereas the managers of rescue 
societies, homes, and voluntary hospitals found their efforts embarrassed 
wherever the acts were operative. The poor people who are especially 
outraged by this legislation were growing furious wherever helpless 
women were endangered by them, and their wrath was fearful when, as 
often happened, fathers and brothers were asked to sign on behalf of an 
extension of the acts. During last autumn, the facts of the case reached 
one woman after another qualified to understand the significance of the 
crisis and thoughtful enough to see that our very existence as a nation— 
the rescue from perdition of body and soul—had come to depend on our 
rejection or reception of the methods of dealing with a special vice and 
disease, under which one people or another, and too nearly all, are 
perishing. 

“What was to be done? There was not a day to lose; the agitation 
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for extension was urged as vehemently as could be ventured under 
the necessary condition of concealment from society generally, and 
especially intelligent women of high character. It was too late, how. 
ever: the truth had become known beyond the two or three who 
had striven in vain to expose the character of the earlier act. There 
are women in England who have grown up in sympathy with the 
popular admiration of the blessed Lady (iodiva, as we were reminded 
at the time, and they not only had the spirit of Godiva in them, but had 
intellect and patriotic culture enough to perceive that this question of our 
day is immeasurably more solemn and fateful than any problem that 
could come before Lady Godiva. They well knew how their efforts would 
be treated, and what risk they ran of the cruellest kind of defamation 
from Christian men who are wont to be satirical on Christian ‘ladies’ 
who perceive no duty owing from them to their fallen sisters. Yet sixty 
‘ladies’ of high character and reputable position undertook without 
hesitation, if not without horror and dread, to try whether they could not 
prevent the extension of these acts in the next session. At once the storm 
of insult, rage, and absolute outrage of justice burst upon them. Where 
they were spoken of in print it was as a handful of immodest and noto 
riety-seeking women interfering with a work of beneficence, and the facts 
of their being supported by their husbands, brothers, and friends in the 
law, in the church, etc., were suppressed. By what I see in the Nation 
and other American publications, I gather that it is there supposed to be 
a woman’s movement altogether, and taking its place in the series of 
benevolent enterprises which never comes to an end. 

“ Again, then, what are the facts? 
closed, and there is no extension of the acts nor any prospect of such 
extension. I know something of the devices and plots of the promoters 
of the acts under their new experience of a high-principled, vigilant, and 
intelligent opposition, and I am disposed to doubt whether they have 
themselves any belief that such extension will ever be obtained. On the 
other hand, I Lear of no doubt in any quarter of the repeal of these acts, 
nor of a repeal in time to avoid the popular insurrection which would be 
rendered inevitable by persistence in the outrage of subjecting the people 
of England to such a law as this. 

“Some of the fruits of the action of this handful of ‘ladies’ are these, 
if the credit really belongs to them: Some months ago there were 270 
organized associations in the towns of the United Kingdom, and by these 
a vast amount of business has been done. 

“The petitions to Parliament during this single session for the repeal of 
the acts have been, as its members know and its records show, between 
600 and 700, and the signatures of men and women exceed half a million. 
Besides petitions and memorials from local residents here or there, there 
are very many from clergymen, with the sympathy of several of the 
bishops; from barristers, solicitors, and lawyers’ clerks ; from physicians 
and surgeons; from retired Indian officers who have seen how the acts 
work ; from the flocks of all manner of clergy; and from countless multi- 
tudes of workingmen and women—the greatest sufferers by the law and 
its perversions. 

“The proposal of Government, when under increasing pressure, of a 
commission to enquire into the working of the acts, is refused because the 
time is past. The demand is that we shall be rid of the mischief for ever. 
We can see for ourselves whether the administration of the law is good 
or bad while it lasts, and great progress is daily making in this task ; but 
this is another question from that of the repeal of the law. Upon that 
repeal the country is determined, and if it is not effected before the next 
general election, it will be then. 
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here, when the new war broke out. I trust it will not be long before our 


neighbors are working again as we are, and as we mean to work till our 


| end is gained, 
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“One class of facts, the most important of all, can hardly be better | 


presented than as it is comprehended in the significant piece of our experi- 
ence with which I must end my letter. Of course, the main interest lies 
in the enquiry how the sin, the suffering, and their victims, fare under the 
new system. This is the brightest part of the whole experience. 
was there before such a prospect of the retrieval of health, morals, and 
domestic life, under the simple process of our each doing our duty, and 
especially by pure women at last venturing to take an interest in their 
fallen sisters. A year ago, while our conspirators were passing this law 
which brings us under the French system, as far as our officials dared go, 
the people of Paris knew and felt themselves to be perishing under that 
system, and dreary were the disclosures of their despair. Our movement 
revived hope in them. If we were seeking to escape the curse of the 
prevalence of such a system, they might try to get rid of theirs, however 
fearful their state may be. The enterprise was in course of organization, 
our example was appealed to in France and our sympathy sought over 
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“Now, would any American reader of the Nution read our story in 
past year truly in regard to the Contagious Diseases Acts from the notices 


; 


of Englishwomen which its pages offer? The question for the Wetion to 


All these things have been effected in spite of a 
‘conspiracy of silence’ among the newspapers in combination with con 
The Nati 
Were they so? It 
All [have to say about this is, that I 


ask of itself is this: 
tempt and insult towards the ladies themselves. }, among other 
organs, has assumed the ladies to be the agitators. 
not, where do their critics stand ? 
suppose we shall all agree that if those iadies have not done it, it would 
never have been done without them.” 


| We do not believe we have been misled about the agitation We 
have, as far as we can remember, only drawn attention to it as helpin 
to throw some light on a subject of a good deal of interest to Ameri 


i) im 


can readers—the kind of politicians and legislators women are likely 


to make. Against the work the English ladies are doing we have 
nothing to say, and, we believe, have said nothing, But we have 
seen, or think we have seen, in their methods additional reasons for 


believing, as we do believe, that the world will be none the better for 


female suffrage, and may be somewhat the worse. We read, for 
instance, the “Englishwoman's “letters to the Deily News, which 
have since been collected in a pamphlet, in which she produced a 


good many solid reasons against the acts: but her remedy for the 


awful evils, for which she deemed the acts no remedy at all, may be 
described by saying that she thought vice ought not to exist; there 
being no vice, there would be no disease: therefore, let everybody be 


virtuous, and the problem is solved. Now, we honestly confess that we 


do not ourselves want to live in a state in which legislation is likely 
We may add that we think, 


judging from all we hear and read, that there is no subject on which 


to be based on this kind of reasoning. 


women are less fit to legislate or influence legislation than the sexual 
either 
oral or written—in which the most important fact—the one which 
makes any regulation of the matter necessary 


relation. We have seen no statement of their opinions upon it 


Was not passed over in 


silence or treated as of small consequence.—Ep. N arion 


YOUNG YALE'S REAL COMPLAINT. 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nation : 

Sik: L have been waiting for several weeks in the hope that some 
better qualified person than myself would come forward and state the 
real grievance of * Young Yale,” or rather the real desire of “ Young 
Yale.” As matters stand now, there seems to me to be little probability 
of a cessation of complaints, for neither side frankly considers the vital 
question at issue. They are like a patient who keeps on grumbling,. 
and while he persists in contorting himself and making it perfectly clear 
that he is suffering a good deal, yet declines to let his symptoms be known 
and will not name his complaint. You say “ Young Yale” does not know 
what it wants ; your correspondent “ M. A.” says the same thing; but, if 
you will allow me to run the risk of hurting the feelings of gentlemen 
whose feelings I should be very sorry to hurt, I think I can come a little 
nearer to setting forth the desire of “Young Yale” than any one else 
has yet. 

In his “ American Colleges and the American Public,” Professor Noah 
Porter asks the question whether the guardianship of Yale, among other 
similar institutions, has not been too largely in the hands of clergymen. 
He answers it in the negative. Now I for one—and most Young 
Yalensians with me, or else I am greatly mistaken—do not believe that 
ministers, as they are commonly found in actual life, whatever may be the 
ideal theory of the ministerial office, are the best men to be entrusted 
with the control of a great university. It may be a necessity of the 
educational situation in this country, where denominationalism is as yet 
strong and culture at a low ebb, that ministers should contro! most of our 
colleges, for most of them are supported by denominational money and are 
devoted to making ministers. But, as we feel, a university to do true 
university work should be in the hands of the very best men in the com- 
munity ; and such we think clergymen are not. We think ministers are, 
as a class, men of second-rate abiiity, and that there are few of them who 
are not inefficient in thought, narrow-minded, and in the true sense of the 
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word uncultivated. We believe, if trial could be made of an equal num- | is not such as to promise it a useful or a long existence. It is worth get- 


ber of Yale laymen as managers of the university, that in ten years the 
truly liberalizing effect of a graduate’s education on his mind would be 
five times that which his education under the present clerical system gives 
him. Ministers are, as a rule, inferior men—that, sir, broadly stated, is 
the position of “ Young Yale,” and it is just as well that the real root of 
trouble should be pointed out. 
the complaint is now specified, and I trust the doctors may be able to do 
something with it. Iam, sir, respectfully, 

ALUMNUS. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

WueEN Messrs. Roberts Brothers announced their new translation of 
the works of George Sand, Messrs. T, B. Peterson & Brothers, who were not 
afraid to disseminate paper-covered copies of her books in the days when 
her name was a by-word in this country, immediately began issuing a rival 
edition ; and to meet Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ “ De Mauprat” and “ An- 
tonio,” they have put forth “Consuelo,” “The Countess of Rudolstadt,” 
“Teverino,” and “Indiana,” and these are to be followed by several 
others.——We are glad to be able to announce that Mr. Francis Parkman 
has in hand a new edition of his “Conspiracy of Pontiac.” It will 
contain many additions from manuscript material which has turned up 
since the first edition appeared—chiefly from a mass of correspondence 
added within a few years to the British Museum, and known as the 
“ Bouquet and Haldimand Papers.” The letters of officers in the Pontiac 
war are several hundred in number, and exceedingly curious and interest- 
ing as vivid and lifelike reflections of the experience of those most actively 
engaged. There are many from Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the commander-in- 
chief, and many more from officers of every grade, from colonels to ensigns, 
part of the correspondence being official, and part friendly and familiar. 
Brother officers are not always spared, and the perplexities of those highest 
in command, and the shameful practices to which Amherst resorted in 
order to overcome an enemy of which he was continually !proclaiming 
his contempt, appear in a light which is rather surprising. Consider- 
able portions of the book have been rewritten, and many extracts 
from the letters incorporated. Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
have associated with them Mr. Charles T. Dillingham, formerly of the firm 
of Felt & Dillingham, and, under the firm-name of Lee, Shepard & Dil- 
lingham, will open at No. 49 Greene Street, in this city, a wholesale 
bookselling store, where they will offer for sale a full assortment of stan- 
dard, miscellaneous, and school books, and also of stationery. 

—Following every man of first-rate abilities, whose employment of them 
threatens, or seems to threaten, the established order in any field of thought 
—religious, political, social, philosophical, what not—there are always to 
be seen crowds of eighth-rate and tenth-rate people who make of them. 
selves zealots and iconoclasts where their leader did no more than examine 
the images; who, if he doubts the authenticity of Genesis, become prose- 
lytizing infidels ; who noisily preach Darwinism before Darwin himself has 
framed a theory ; who are free-lovers because Mr. Mill thinks that reform 
of the laws governing the married state is highly advisable; and who, in 
general, rush in with much noise and perfect self-satisfaction where the 
men they swear by walk softly. They are always half-educated people, 
superstitiously ready to disbelieve in the old, and to imagine that every 





man with some new thing has infallibly found out the secret of the uni- 


verse; and usually they have all the haste and heat and intolerance and 
selfcomplacency of half-educated people. To these are frequently joined 
the halfcrazy men of one idea, who may or may not be men of 
acquirements and of good sense as regards some things, but whose 
minds are, as regards some one or two subjects, all awry. Some such 
investigators and philosophers would seem to have set on foot a new 
magazine called the Modern Thinker, the first number of which has just 
appeared, and contains, among other articles, one by Mr. J. H. Noyes, of 


the Oneida Community ; one about Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews’s Science | 


of Sciences and Philosophy of Philosophies, or ‘“ Universology ;’ one, in 
the form of a novel, about the “ Love Life of Auguste Comte ;” one by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, the acute and clever English Positivist, on “ The Posi- 
tivist Problem ;” one, a careful article, by Mr. John Fiske, on “The Jesus 
of History and the Jesus of Dogma ;” and one on twé6 or three topics not 
usually discussed in public, and not well discussed here. It will be seen 
that there is some good work in the magazine ; but the general tone of it 


There may be no cure for it; but at least | 
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ting, however, as a literary or, rather, typographical curiosity, for it is 
printed not in black and white but in various colors. Mr. J. H. Noyes's 
page, for example, is flesh color, and the ink red; Mr. Fiske’s, a sort of 
gray, and the ink blue, and beside these are half-a-dozen or a dozen other 
colors, so that the book looks like a collection of magazine covers mixed 
with advertising sheets. “I do not hesitate to say,” says the editor, who 
appears to be anonymous, “that white and black for reading matter are 
simply infamous and damnable. The popular books of the future 
must be printed in all the colors of the rainbow.” This he says pleading 
for distinctness of letterpress and the comfort of the eye. But he mixes 
up with this pertinent plea one or two others. Thus, he declares black 
“indicative of feculence, smut, decay, and death ;” and asserts that colors, 
harmoniously arranged, delight us. Whether, in printing his magazine 
after this odd fashion, he has been governed by a desire to attract attention 
to the work or really holds the opinion he puts forth, we do not know. His 
outbreak against the damnableness of black and white certainly appears 
to have no great heartiness of cursing in it, and has a hollow sound, and 
the opinion is certainly absurd enough to make one suspect the sincerity 
of any intelligent man who advances it. As a matter of fact, the letter- 
press of the Modern Thinker is fatiguing and baffling to a degree that no 
black and white page of anything like the same size of type ever attained. 
Reading undoubtedly does in time get the eyes of most readers more or 
less out of order. It is partly the penalty of labor, and partly, of course, 
attributable to defective printing. But however that may be, the fact re- 
mains that we do not open books to delight the eye with harmonies of 
color, nor to observe the occult relations of colors to moral sentiments. 
Such things are, and we can and do perceive them ; but we open books not 
to perceive such things, but to read sentences, A clear-cut black character 
on an unglazed paper—the black as black and the white as white as each 
can be—make the page of which, so far as colors are concerned, it is easiest 
to get the meaning. This, at all events, is our experience, and it would 
seem to be the common opinion of mankind, which no longer approves 
even the light tints of buff with which the publishers once sought to re- 
lieve our overworked eyes. 


—Nothing gets hearing now except news from the gigantic war, and 
we have none of us given more than a moment’s attention to the death of 
Mr. John Pendleton Kennedy, an event which, indeed, in any recent year 
would have had not very much more than passing remark. When we 
consider the space that they once filled in the public eye, the confidence 
with which their admirers used to pronounce them sure of lasting fame, it 
is seen to be really profitable for us of this generation to note the noiseless 
and unmarked departure one after another of the distinguished Americans 
of forty and fifty years ago, the poets, and orators, and statesmen, and 
novelists of the second generation of Americans—the men to whom Dr. 
Griswold gave tickets for immortality, endorsed with the name of “ one of 
the most eloquent orators and distinguished scholars of the age, writing 
in the North American Review.” Mr. Kennedy was suchaman. “Mr. 
Kennedy deserves a place in the front rank of American literature,” said 
President King, of Columbia. “Mr. Kennedy is, altogether, one of our 
most genial, lively, and agreeable writers,” says Dr. Griswold ; “ his style is 
airy, easy, and graceful, but various and always in keeping with his sub- 
ject ; his delineations of nature are picturesque and truthfal, and his 
sketches of character are marked by freedom and delicacy” —and much more 
of the same sort—very vapidness itself; but it is, let us recollect, our 
American criticism of thirty years ago; and still worth a blow or two in 
our day. “We do not know,” said the most eloquent orator and dis- 
tinguished scholar before-mentioned, writing in the North American Re- 
view, “that we can better evince our friendly feeling for him than by 
expressing the wish that the success which this production has met with 
may induce him to withdraw his attention from other objects, and devote 
himself entirely to the elegant pursuits of polite letters.” Mr. Kennedy 
lent an ear to Mr. Everett and Dr. Griswold so far as to write other 
books than “ Swallow Barn,’ but was wise enough not to forsake law 
and politics for literature, and had success in all three. Born in Balti- 
more in 1795, he was graduated at the college in that city in 1812, and, 
going into the army, made the Bladensburg campaign. Leaving the 
service in 1814, he was in 1816 admitted to the bar, and in 1820 
took the second step in the ordinary life of an educated young 
American lawyer of those days by going into the Legislature. In 1838, 
he made his first appearance in the House of Representatives, where he 
staid six years, exercising much influence in the Whig party, which 
he served with tongue and pen, and of whose protectionist policy he was 
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a vigorous supporter in speeches, pamphlets, reports, resolutions, addresses, | which must have actuated Overend, Gurney & Co.; for the comparative 


and debates. He was of high rank inthe party when Webster and Clay 
were its leaders, and had for many years a national reputation, such as the 
newspapers confer on politicians, though a mere politician he never was, 
still less a low one. Personally, his character was without blemish; and 
politically, he was never a truckler to the South as were too many of his 


| honesty and happiness of the British tramp and a wooden-shoed slave in 


fellow-partisans, and did not conceal his opinion of the dangerousness of | 


extreme Southern doctrines. Indeed, he had known a generation of Vir- 
ginians who held another belief than Mr. Mason’s or Mr. Roger Pryor’s in 
regard to the good policy of slavery—the ante-cotton-gin generation, which 
bred no “ hands” for Alabama. The highest office that he ever held was 
that of Secretary of the Navy, a post in which, as Allibone remarks, “ he 
had been preceded by two distinguished literary brethren—James K. 
Paulding and George Bancroft.” His first attempt in literature was the 
publication of a periodical made up mostly of tales, sketches, and verses, 
and entitled the “ Red Book,” which appeared in 1818 and lasted through 
1818 and 1819. He was thirty-seven when “Swallow Barn” appeared— 
a picture of Virginian life—and forty when he published “ Horse-Shoe 
Robinson,” a story which followed in the track that Cooper struck out 
when he wrote “The Spy,” and brought the American Revolution into 
romance. “ Horse-Shoe Robinson” was Mr. Kennedy’s most successful book, 
and, as we recollect it, deserved some of its popularity, though we suppose 
nobody reads it now, and that its predecessor has more of permanent value. 
Mr. Kennedy’s other works are of no consequence, except that his “ Life of 
William Wirt” is a biography with a certain amount of history of a cer- 
tain sort in it, and doubtless will now and again be consulted by the histori- 
cal student. Some history, too, there is, in his third novel, ‘* Rob of the Bowl,” 
which will give the general reader a little insight into the troubles in 
Maryland between the Catholics and the turbulent Puritans, in the days of 
Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, the lord proprietary. Mr. Kennedy was, we 
believe, never married. He died at Newport, Rhode Island, in his seventy- 
fifth year, leaving behind him the memory of an honorable man, a good 
lawyer, an industrious writer, and a patriotic and public-spirited citizen, 
who had everybody’s confidence and respect. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette has always been fortunate in its correspondence 
of all kinds, whether it was done by Mr. James Greenwood as an Amateur 
Casual, or by the late Mr. Higgins, or by a French Orleanist, or by a 
painter of the social and political figures of the Second Empire, or by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, as the advocate of Geist, or by tourists in Europe and 
America, or by writers resident in India, or by Mr. “ Azamat-Batuk,” an 
unconverted and contemptuous Turk, spying out the weaknesses of the 
Briton—whether done by its special correspondents abroad ’or its volunteer 
correspondents at home, or by correspondents in its own office concocting 
letters planned by the editor. Its correspondence, indeed, has been per- 
haps the Gazette’s most marked feature, and the feature most uniformly 
good, not yielding in excellence to the admirable editorial department, nor 
in interest to the “ Occasional Notes’’— departments always of variable 
goodness, and perhaps not on the whole so good of late as formerly. 
“ Azamat-Batuk’s” letters have been especially excellent. Their author is 
a sharp observer, witty and sardonical, who sees underneath a great many 
British conventional customs indelicacy, brutality, stupidity, and, above 
all, hypocrisy. All these he can bring into plain view by the naiveté with 
which he asks information, and states fully and plainly certain matters as 
to which he, being an enquiring foreigner, with a great admiration for the 
English, would likeexplanations. A sort of enfant terrible heis, only witha 
malice aforethought that makes him terrible in the superlative degree. The 
effect is that of sardonic satire in almost its best development. Almost its 
best, we say. Swift's satire, for instance, sardonic as it was, yet very often 
perhaps oftener than otherwise, had in view special or general reforms’ 


and thus, cruel and degrading as it could be, it on the whole gives one | 


the sense of moral earnestness, and so redeems its master’s name from 
the charge of mere Mephistophelianism, which, if it does seem to lie against 
some of his works, does not lie against the man himself. He may,as they 
say, have bitterly hated and despised men, especially at the last of his in. 
tercourse with them; but it never was his way to despise them utterly, 
and with perfect good-humor to amuse himself with them. Of this, a sort 
of satire which can hardly be the best development of the satirical, Mr. 
“ Azamat-Batuk” is an efficient master. He makes manifest, with the 


utmost good-nature and with much humor and wit, his entire contempt 
for the modesty and the talk of modesty of the women who go to see 
Schneider ; for the dignity of British statesmanship ; for the piety of British 
religious people: for the religious scruples of the people who bave liad 
English education in their hands; for the truly British hatred of shams 


France—in short, for every humbug in England. This gentleman is said to 
be a M. Thiebland, and at present he is writing letters from the seat of war 
for the Gazette. 
are extremely readable both in virtue of that and of their ability. 
is talk, we see, of putting his late contributions to the Guzctt. 


They are enlivened with his peculiar vein of satire, and 
There 


into a beok, 


| and it would be a good one, whether or not acceptable to a very large 





public, for it would be finished satire of modern England. Awhile ago, 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers announced a collection of sketches of modern 
French political society, presumably by the same hand—but not written in 
character, as these Turkish letters are—and giving an excellent gallery of 
the personages of the régime of the Second Empire ; but apparently they 
have given up the project. 

—The discussion in the Nation last March between Mr. Edward Cun- 
ningham and Professor Pumpelly, in regard to the behavior of foreigners 
in China towards the Chinese, has naturally attracted the attention of the 
parties accused. The Shanghai Neics Letter of June 10 has a communica 
tion from a gentleman who signs himself “ Suaviter in Modo,” and who 
recommends the adage impartially to both of the disputants. The asser 
tion that it is the daily practice of foreign vessels to sink any native boat 
that comes in their way is, he agrees with Mr. Cunningham, one that “can 
scarcely be believed to come from an average intelligent being, as apply 
ing toacivilized and at least somewhat enlightened community.” Never 
theless, it is quite true, he says, that certain ship-captains are not over-seru 
pulous in retaliating on Chinese boats for their obstinate and reckless slow 
ness in getting out of the way, and are not so careful in avoiding collision 
with the “ dreadfully provoking ” native craft as they would be with foreign 
craft under the same circumstances, or as they ought to be. Touching the 
question of intercourse on land, he finds the Professor's remarks too sweep- 
ing, but not essentially unjust: 

“That foreigners on shore treat the Chinese differently from the way 
they would persons of the same class at home is undeniable. It is just here 
Mr. Cunningham misses his point. It is precisely because these young men 
(for it is principally young men), who are the brothers and sons of London 
and New York merchants, do not behave here as they do at home, that 
there is reason for much condemnation. Is not the pushing and shoving 
out of the way respectably-dressed men, the mode of speaking even to mer- 
chants who come in our offices, the calling our servants ‘fools ‘and * stupids’ 
for not understanding unusual orders in a foreign tongue, followed in too 
many instances by blows, in strong contrast to the behavior of the same 
men towards their dependents or interiors at home * 

“Tt is preposterous to say that generalizing on the treatment of the 
Chinese is like generalizing upon an unavoidable incident at home, or that 
any one flourishing his cane here would be brought to his bearings as soon 
asifin Boston. I could cite cases, with names, within the past few months, 
that would completely disprove any such assertion—as, indeed, a walk ot 
five minutes, taken for the purpose, would equally do.” 

The Cycle of June 18 approaches the controversy in a very different 
spirit, not concealing its anger at Professor Pampelly’s “ wilful perversions 
of truth.” 
and in its indignation at his over-statements neglects to prove them utterly 


It meets his allegations, however, chiefly by d priori reasoning, 


baseless. 

—The historian Mommsen, moved by the report that an alliance existed 
between France and Italy against Prussia, has addressed a letter to the 
Italian people and Government, not as a politician, bat as having at least 
a literary claim to be heard. It is, 
sympathy; but if it were skilfully made in other respects, as we do not 


of course, an appeal for friendship and 


think it is, it is weak precisely in its historical arguments. “ Have you for- 
gotten,” he asks, “our shouts of admiration for those who fought at No 

vara? our burst of enthusiasm when the Lombards shook off the Austrian 
chains? our firm and fortunate brotherhood in arms that brought the 
Prussians to the Main and the Italians to Venice?” And the editor of the 
Perseveranza, who believes in the European equilibrium and the balance 
of power, and who fears French or even Napoleonic defeat because Cari- 
baldi and Mazzini may take advantage of it, replies: “ We also remember 
that in 1848 the German Parliament declared the Mincio the frontier of 
Germany on the side of Italy ; that in 1859 Prussia made the French army 
pause on the Adige, and delayed for seven years the liberation of Venice, 
possession of which it guarantied to Austria in 1864, in order to seduce her 
into the war with Denmark ; and finally, that in 1866,after having shown 
a hostile and contemptuous animus towards us for many years, it made, for 
its own interest, and stipulating that it should have supreme control, the 
league against Austria, and ended by calumniously making doubly bitter 
for us a defeat which had been a great part of its victory.” 
of memories is a good illustration of the futility of raking up the past his 
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| 
tory of either combatant in order to find which is right in the present con- | 


flict, and what powers should be its natural allies. Properly speaking, as 


we remarked last week, the enemy that now has France by the throat has | 


no history, but springs new-born upon the stage—united Germany. 
—Three years ago, when the Emperor Napoleon wanted excuses for 
enlarging his army, he alleged that “a nation’s power depends on the 
number of men it can bring under arms.” Dr. Léon Le Fort thereupon, 
in a singularly able article in the Reoue des Deux Mondes, undertook to 
show that with the existing military system of France the number of men 
While Prussia 
doubled her population once in 54 years, France required 198 for the 


to be brought under arms was steadily diminishing. 


same increase. ‘The death-rate in France, he admitted, was small, and the 
“mean age’ (31) higher than in any European country; but this only 
pointed to a falling off in the number of births, since it is well known 
that the mortality of the first year of infancy is vastly greater than that 
of tine next twenty years. 
10,000 inhabitants, where Prussia showed 374, and Saxony 410. The 


In fact, France showed but 268 births for every 


chief cause of this, in the opinion of Dr. Le Fort, was the custom of late 
marriages, which the military law fostered to a great extent. Thirty and 
twenty-six are the marrying ages in France for men and women respect- 
At twenty-seven, in 
France, out of a thousand men there will be 582 bachelors and 418 hus- 
Every year 80.000 young men are taken off for the seven best 
years of their life, and, when returned to their homes, seldom marry under 
Fully one-third of them, though the pick 
In 1867, 
it was remarked with satisfaction that more recruits per centum were 
passed than formerly. This, replied Dr. Le Fort, is because of the greater 
need of soldiers, forcing us to be less particular. During the Crimean 
war 70 per cent. were passed instead of the usual 60—‘ the hospitals and 
graveyards of the East knew with what result.” The Emperor's dictum 
was sound, but it only called attention to the weakness of France. There 
was another maxim he might have remembered before throwing down 


ively; in England, twenty-five and twenty-four. 
bands. 


three years more of celibacy. 
of the population, come back tainted with contagious diseases. 


the glove to Prussia: of two armies numerically equal, the more intelli- 
gent is the stronger. We showed last week the difference in respect of 
capacity to read and write between the now opposing armies. It is worth 
noting that of the four French Departments whose wholly illiterate con- 
scripts in 1857-61 amounted to only five per cent.—namely, Doubs, Bas- 
Rhin, Meuse, and Haute-Marne—two form part of the ancient Germanic 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and the other two are directly contigu- 
ous. In all Brittany, all Central France, and in several Departments of 
the South, sixty-six per cent. of the conscripts could neither read nor write. 

—An imperial octavo volume of 1,888 pages, printed in small type and 
two columns to the page, which professes to tell us concerning all living 
notabilities, could not fail, if edited with even ordinary ability, to contain 
a large amount of useful information not elsewhere attainable. Nor 
could it well fail of falling very far short of perfection. The “ Diction- 
naire Universel des Contemporains,” just published by Hachette, is a work 
of this character. Its great and clearly patent utility is, unfortunately, 
injured by too frequent references for important information to previous 
editions, which as a general rule are totally unattainable by the foreign 
reader even when not exhausted at the publisher’s. The objection isa 
serious one, as such references occur on almost every page. Then we find 
too much space given to doubtful and noisy celebrities, to the exclusion of 
respectability of position and talent. Thus, much is told us concerning 
Madame Audouard, Adah Isaacs Menken, Madame Thérésa, and Schneider 
of “ Grande Duchesse” celebrity, while we hear nothing whatever of 
such women as the Comtesse de Ségur, Mrs. Craven, Madame Lenor- 
mant. In sympathy with this tendency we find very defective men- 
tion of notabilities of the religious and theological world. All things 
considered, its mention of American celebrities is as fair and as full as 
could reasonably be expected, and certainly a great improvement on any 
compilation of the kind we have seen from Europe. All proper allowance 
made for inevitable defects, besides those specified, the work is one of 
decided value. 


NOYES'S HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.* 


Reapers of the 7ribune for ayear past must have observed the notices 
of a colony in Colorado, composed of the élite of the Zribune’s country 
readers, and named “ Greeley ” in honor of the editor, who was, but for his 
broken health, to “have delivered there a Fourth-of-July address, on the 
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last occurrence of that anniversary. And letters from the leading spirit, 
Mr. Nathan C. Meeker, will also be remembered, giving an account of the 
progress of the infant settlement. These names, thus associated, recall the 
period, nearly a generation gone, when Fourierism was at its height, and 
when Mr. Meeker, sustained, if not originally converted, by the doctrines 
of Mr. Greeley, was striving to prove them in the Trumbull Phalanx, of 
which he also acted as the chronicler. Time has changed the form of the 
socialistic experiment, but evidently has not deatroyed the socialistic ten- 
dency in this instance ; and considering how tough our innovators and re- 
formers are, and how recently the more successful communities have been 
abandoned, the number should yet be large, even of the principal movers 
in these enterprises, that have survived them, perhaps still cherishing the 
beliefs which they failed to realize. Tow numerous this class is, or at 
least the class of which they were but the representatives, is a question of 
more than“ordinary interest to the student of American society—the class 
which the 7ribune more or less directly addresses, and which, after the 
failure of Owenism at Yellow Springs, founded there (by accident or by 
instinct?) Antioch College, and after the failure of Fourierism at Perth 
Amboy, founded there Eagleswood School, and after the failure of 
“ Nothingarianism” at Northampton, has founded there a Free Church 
without priest or creed; the class liberally disposed on every side, hospi- 
table to every ism ; the class, in short, well comprehended, except in its 
highest culture, ia the person of the late Henry C. Wright, who for so 
many years had been a public advocate of temperance, of abolition, of ra- 
tional religion, of hydropathy, of spiritualism, of sexual continence, of 
woman’s rights, of non-resistance, of the abrogation of capital punishment, 
and who had “seen through all forms,’’ whether the ballot, or the Sab- 
bath, or the police. It still exists, this class which has dieted on Graham 
biscuit and vegetables, and dosed itself with Thompsonian medicines in 
earlier days, and which thinks it strange that a homceopathist should be 
a Calvinist, or a Unitarian a Democrat. Has it tried socialisms once for 
all; or has its past experience only fitted it to receive the truer forms 
which may attract it hereafter—which may even now be developing 
visibly ? 

Some such questions as these, whether or not he has consciously put 
them to himself, Mr. Noyes has furnished ample material for discussing ; 
and it is probable that something more than a desire to satisfy his own or 
public curiosity has led him to take the pains which have resulted in this 
handsome volume, whose historical value is not likely to be overrated. 
He has built upon foundations begun by a Scotchman who came to this 
country about 1850, to ascertain the material facts concerning the associa- 
tions and communities which flourished or decayed during the first half 
of the century. Macdonald’s collection was incomplete in itself, and he 
never lived to publish it ; but it enabled Mr. Noyes, who had been a wit- 
ness and student of the socialistic fever, to construct as nearly perfect a 
record as it is of any importance to have; and it will be generally ad- 
mitted that he has done so candidly and impartially, and with no little 
acumen. Nor can any fault be found with his humor, which indeed it 
would have required a miracle to suppress altogether. He has allowed 
others to portray those “queer geniuses” who afflict every association or 
associated movement having disinterested aims and an indefinite fellow- 
ship, with no severer test than sympathy with certain moral principles. 
What stories could not be told of these unkempt parasites who brought 
such discredit on the worthiest of causes—the men who did not believe in 
money, and would therefore ask you to pay their passage for them ; who 
did not believe in changing plates at table, nor their linen ever ; who did 
not believe in organization at public meetings; and who did believe, and 
would tell you sadly, you were “on a lower plane” if you did not assent 
to their preposterous vagaries—the kind of men who made it necessary to 
explain: “I ama spiritualist, but I’m not a damned fool.” Portraits of 
such have been borrowed by Mr. Noyes, but he has refrained from adding 
anything to them. 

Here is Macdonald’s description of one of the lights of the Marlboro’ 
Association, and doubtless a specimen above the average: 


“ Dr. Brooke was a tall, thin man, with gray hair, and beard quite un- 
shaven. His face reminded me of the ancient philosophers. His only 
clothing was a shirt and pantaloons ; nothing else on either body, head, 
or feet. He invited us into his comfortable parlor, which was neatly fur- 
nished, and had a good supply of books and papers. Our breakfast con- 
sisted of cold baked apples, cold corn bread, and I think potatoes. 

“ We questioned him much concerning his strange notions, and in the 
course of conversation I remarked that such men as Robert Owen, Charles 
Fourier, Josiah Warren, and others, had each a certain number of funda- 
mental principles, upon which to base their theories, and I wished to 
understand definitely what fundamental principles he had, and how many 
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He replied that he had only one principle, and that was to do 
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of them. 
what he considered right. 
called upon, for which he made no charge. When he wanted anything 
which he knew one of his neighbors could supply, he sent to that neigh- 
bor for it. He showed mea brick out-building at the back of his cottage 
which he said had been put up for him by masons in the vicinity. He 
made it known that he wanted such work done, and no less than five men 
came to do it for him.” 


“Prairie Home” had, perhaps, more of these odd characters than any 


other community. Here, says Macdonald— 


“T sat beside a Dr. Hard, who noticed that I took a little salt with my 
potatoes, and remarked that if I abstained from it, | would have my taste 
much more perfect. There was but little salt on the table, and I saw no 
person touch it. There was no animal food of any kind except milk, which 
one ortwoofthem used. . . .... 

“J pnt many questions to them, all of which were answered satisfac- 
torily. Here is a specimen of our dialogue : 

“Do you make laws? No. Does the majority govern the minority ? 


No. Have you any delegated power? No. Any kind of government? 
No. Do you express opinions and principles as a body? No. Have you 
any form of society or test for admission of members? No. Do you assist 


Yes. Must you be Grahamites? No. 

religionists? No. What are the terms of admission? The land is free 
to all; let those who want, come and use it. Any particular trades? No. 
Can persons take their earnings away with them when they leave? 
Yes.” 

The West had the greatest number of socialistic experiments, for two 

reasons, as we conceive: first, because a fatal error of the communities, as 
Mr. Noyes points out, was their greed for land in excess of all capacity to 
cultivate it, and land was much cheaper than at the East; and next, be- 
cause the habits of the people prepared them to change readily their mode 
and place of living—in other words, because of the colonizing spirit which 
characterizes the West. Mr. Meeker’s lot is now cast in “ Greeley ” it may 
be as much in consequence of this Western unrest as because he remem- 
bers he was once a Fourierite. Nevertheless, it is worth remarking to 
‘what an extent Central and Western New York has been fruitful in social- 
istic doctrinaires and enterprises, though it has little to show now except 
the Shakers and the Oneida Community. New England’s part was more 
original than that of any other section, Mr. Noyes conceding that Brook 
Farm, Hopedale, and Northampton were purely Yankee attempts to solve 
the social problem—the first, of course, until it lapsed into Fourierism. 
These, it may be safely said, gathered about them either as members, 
friendly visitors, or advocates by word and pen the most intelligent and 
cultivated of all American socialists—brains which still, to some extent, 
lead today’s thinking or affect to-day’s action, but whom it is 
almost impossible to imagine repeating now the lofty shibboleths of the 
Dial and Harbinger. What they accomplished, Mr. Noyes describes as 
follows: “ Unitarianism produced Transcendentalism ; Transcendentalism 
produced Brook Farm ; Brook Farm married and propagated Fourierism ; 
Fourierism had Swedenborgianism for its religion ; and Swedenborgianism 
led the way to Modern Spiritualism.” Nor is this all (nor the worst‘). 
“The Oneida Community really issued from a conjunction between the 
Revivalism of Orthodoxy and the Socialism of Unitarianism.” 

Here we come upon the author's general view of the providential suc- 

All the religious communities that 


runaway slaves? Do you object to 


cession of socialisms in this country. 


were established and prospered prior to 1825 he considers the “specie | 


basis” of the movement in the succeeding quarter of the century. Such 
were the Shakers, the Rappites, etc., who illustrated both the possibility of 
social harmony and the worldly advantages of co-operative labor. In 1817 
began the Nettleton revivals, and in the reaction which followed them, in 
1824, Robert Owen appeared and purchased New Harmony of the Rap- 
pites. His scheme produced eleven communities, all short-lived. In 1831- 
1833 occurred the Finney revivals, and in their wake, in 1842-3, followed 
Brisbane and Fourierism with thirty-four communities. The Bible and 
infidelity alternated—revivals being purely American, and our socialisms 
imported and non-religious. Owenism and Fourierism agreed in aiming 
at an enlargement of the home circle, but differed as communism and 
joint-stock operations differ. The political associations of the former were 
with the Democratic, of the latter with the Whig party; and, concludes 


He said he attended the sick whenever he was | 
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Mr. Noyes, it is reasonable to say “that Socialism, in its duplex form, has | 


touched and modified both of the party-sections and all departments of the 
national life.” In the main, one may agree to all this without basing upon 
the past achievements of socialism any very lively hope of its being resus- 
citated. Mr. Noyes’s affirmation is quite strong enough: “ We do not 
believe that the American people have lost sight of the great hope which 


Owen and Fourier set before them, or will be contented with anything less 
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the people which knows anything of Owen and Fourier except as empty 
names is indefinitely small, and that the vast majority cherish any 
* hope,” great or small, in regard to communism, is, we believe, an atterly 
chimerical notion. The growth of co-operation may or may not prove 
favorable to socialism, though unquestionably socialism, where suceessiul 
is of the greatest value to co-operation, as demonstrating the correctness of 
the principle; and it is, in fact, in quite another direction that Mr. Noyes 
looks for the propagation of his patent theory of * Bible communism.” 
The peculiar doctrines of the Oneida Community being here set forth 
not for purposes of proselytism, but as part of the subject of the book—that 
is to say, historically—we are not called upon to criticise them. As they 
are utterly repugnant to the sense of Christians of every shade not com 
munists, they have a certain use—like those of Mormonism and Shaker- 
ism—in showing that there is nothing in human conduct which the Bible 
may not be held to authorize and even direet; or, we might even say, 
which cannot be fathered upon Paul. On the other hand, they have the 
merit of facing a problem which Protestant Christendom habitually and 
almost instinctively shirks. The motto which a Frenchman affixed the 
other day to an essay on “ marriage considered from a moral and religious 
point of view,” viz., “In Europe, almost all the disorders of society arise 
about the domestic hearth and not far from the nuptial bed,” would, if we 
had the frankness of the French in such matters, be admitted true, to a 
great extent, of this country as well, Yet formal religion, the religi n of 
the churches, takes no cognizance of this evil except by general denuncia 
t 
would it dare to put its professors to a searching test 


ion of adultery, prostitution, and abortion, for no one of which practices 
Mr. Noves’s fol 
lowers make, it may be said, the sexual passion the basis of their religion 
as of their communism. To our mind, their conclusions are revolting, as 
their premises—especially in the use they make of the terms “love” and 
“ property ’’—-are sophistical ; but as we believe their motives to be sincere, 
we can do homage to their courage. How rapidly they are likely to spread, 
and how successfully to compete with the tendencies of the age, may be 
judged from Mr. Noyes’s opinion that “the best outlook for Socialism is in 
the local churches,” which he trusts some revival might easily convert into 
communities, with all “the advantage of previous religion, previous ac 
quaintance, and previous rudimental organization.” And it must be added 
that he does not appear to be very sanguine. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER, 

PUTNAM’S appears to be as interesting as any of the month's maga 
zines, all of which, to tell the truth, have felt the noxious influence of the 
weather. “ Pedro el Moro,” a Moorish sword-maker cast away in a Mexi 
can town, is presented to us by an American officer who made his acquain 
tance in the days so long ago, when Scott and Taylor and Caleb Cushing 
and Frank Pierce were fighting Ampudia and Arista and Santa Anna. 
Of the swords of Pedro the writer tells stories worthy of Damascus, and 
the sketch is worth reading. “ New York Society in the Olden Time” is by a 
writer whose memory goes back to the period when there were still living 
among the new men, and giving the tone to New York society, the men of 
ante-Revolutionary times—the De Lanceys, Stuyvesants, Kips, Van Beek- 
mans, Van Dams, and other “ great burghers "—the Knickerbockers who 
looked down on the cavaliers of Virginia, and despised with perhaps a 
rather uneasy contempt the Yankees of the East. “ The honest Boston- 
ian,” says our writer, speaking of Adams's visit to New York, “ was ‘ very 
much struck with the opulence of the city, and the elegance of their mode 
of living.” He records that ‘the streets of the town are vastly 
more regular and elegant than those of Boston, and the houses are 
‘it 


These, indeed, 


more grand as well as neat.” “ Yet,” says Bishop Kip, is evident 
from his journal that he saw little of the best families.” 
were all royalists, except the dissenting Livingstons, and Adams, being on 
his way to the first Congress, got the cold shoulder from the Van Court- 
landts and Van Rensselaers. Entertaining as Bishop Kip’s essay is, we 
fear the scorners will hold it in derision, it expresses such unaffected regret 
for the days when the gentry could be distinguished from the commonalty 
by the dress they wore ; when without a thought of shame or servility the 
poor man took off his hat to the landed proprietor; when Albany turned 
out to see the Patroon make entry into the city in his coach-and-four with 
outriders ; when the funeral of a deceased Van Rensselaer was celebrated 
by thousands of tenants at the manor, and at the same time with equal 
expenditure of gloves and mourning-rings and wine at the town-house 
in Broad Street in this city—where now insolent commerce, and stock- 


broking, and the houses of new men rear their heads. Still the article is 


than unity of interests carried into all the affairs of life.” That portion of | pleasant. However weak it may be to sigh for the past, and however 
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much it may be a proof of something wrong in a man when he cannot 


live in his own age and be independent and happy there; nevertheless, the 
milder form of the weakness—when one regrets a past that is not only the 
past age but is one’s own personal past also—is easily permissible ; and our 
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them takes any interest in politics; that it is absurd in Mr. McCarthy to 
say that he has met many or any American women who talk polit- 
ics fluently ; and, moreover, that our Irish friend remembered the blarney- 


| stone when he asserted that American women talk with an accuracy that 


author has himself seen the last of the wearers of “the velvet coats with | 


gold lace, large sleeves, and ruffles at the hands,” 
whom he sighs. “ Honest Bostonian” we have seen that he calls the second 
President ; but in the opinion of the first families, most of the Eastern people 
had something to learn in the way of honesty. The bishop quotes from a 
will of one of the magnates of early New York : “It is my desire that my 
son may have the best education that is to be had in England or America; 
but my express will and directions are that he never be sent for that pur- 
pose to the Connecticut colonies, lest he should imbibe in his youth that 
low craft and cunning so incidental to the people of that country, which 
is so interwoven in their constitutions that all their acts cannot disguise it 
from the world, though many of them have under the sanctified garb of 
religion endeavored to impose themselves on the world as honest men.” 
There seems to be no denying that this delusion in regard to the business- 
like character of the Connecticut man has prevailed widely in all ages 
since he first turned his attention to traffic. 


” 


Mrs. E. P. Evans writes “Two Days at Haworth,” the home of the 
Brontés, which is not different from other such sketches of travel, but is 
worth noticing because it points out how Mrs, Gaskell injured her biogra- 
phy of Charlotte Bronté by gathering up information so-called from all 
quarters indiscriminately, and then taking too little pains in sifting it. 
Thus, Mrs. Evans learned from friends who knew intimately all the 
Brontés that Mrs. Gaskell’s story about old Mr. Bronté’s passionate moods, 
in which nothing gave him relief but firing off pistols, is false and absurd- 
“ Apartment Houses Practically Considered ” is by Mr. P. B. Wight, and 
asserts that apartment houses need not be the failures they have been 
pronounced to be if the families occupying apartments would order their 
meals in from a restaurant instead of insisting on having a kitchen as one 
of their rooms. The kitchen is unnecessary, Mr. Wight says. A new 
sort of restaurant is necessary, then, for there is hardly one in New York 
where the food offered the customer is not exorbitantly dear or unfit to 
eat. “The North-Western Boundary Dispute "—about which the public 
knows next to nothing—is lucidly presented by General Alvord ; “ Danish 
Peasants” is a good subject inadequately handled ; and the other articles are 
not such as to call for mention. 


” 


Probably the first thing to which the Atlantic’s readers will turn is 
Miss Kate Field’s “ Charles Albert Fechter,” which is ill written and one- 
sided, and, moreover, would look too much like an ordinary puff if Mr. 
Fechter were not himself so well known to the Atlantic’s public, and if 
Miss Field's good natured enthusiasm for her favorites were not also well 
known. Ii is full of readable gossip, however. “The English Note- 
Books of Hawthorne” is by Hawthorne's friend, Mr. Hillard, and while it 
adds nothing to our knowledge, and is no help towards the appreciation of 
the man, it is smoothly written. Mr. Howells’s “ Day’s Pleasure” is ended, 
and “ The Virginian in New England Thirty-five Years Ago” keeps on, 
the Virginian having now reached Massachusetts, and the diary, as given 
us in this instalment, being so arranged as to show us in contrast New 
England means of travel and Virginian. The diarist has a page or two, 
also, about Callioun, whom he saw as he passed through Washington. 

What would happen if the Atlantic should ever come out without 
poetry, nobody knows, we suppose ; but so far as appears nobody would 
think the magazine the worse if it wanted most of the verses that appear 
in it. Mr. Longfellow’s last two translations, however, it is well to have. 

The Galary’s story of “ Overland” maintains itself at a fair level of 
interest, but, as might have been feared, fails to assimilate wholly the 
canons, and buttes, and pueblas, and lariats, and Apaches, and other prop- 
erties of the story-teller on the Plains, so that we hardly remember that 
we are reading a lovestory, and hover between the true novel-reading 
state of mind and that rather fatigued state of mind with which, since the 
days of Irving’s * Astoria,” we have followed so many travellers across the 
mountains. “Lady Jadith: A Tale of Two Continents,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, is begun in this number of the Galary, and on the whole looks 
well and readable. Dr. Keatinge’s article on “ The Inquisition” is one of 
his “ Ten Years in Rome” series, and calls for the immediate attention of 
the Catholic World. “Three Women,” by Mr. Grant White, takes up Mr. 
Justin McCarthy's recent praises of American women, and, after describing 
three ladies of Mr. White's acquaintance who are very fairly representative 
of three prominent American types—and who, if they exist in the flesh, may 
very likely address some remarks to Mr. White—he asserts that no one of 


” 


over the extinction of | 


would bear literal reporting and a fluency that never pauses for a word, 
and that they can manage a parenthesis, and never have the slightest 


| difficulty in expressing an idea. We will not dispute Mr. White as regards 
| the capacity of the American woman to talk politics, but Mr. McCarthy's 
| compliments as to the correctness and fluency of the talk of American women 





seem to us less open to animadversion than Mr. White appears to think 
them. There is a good review of a dozen or so of current French books, 
the notice of “ Flaubert” being particularly good ; Mark Twain gives a 
page or two of his absurdities ; and there are several other articles—the 
best, perhaps, being some verses entitled ‘“ The Three Singers.” 

A sensible and instractive article on Nicolaus Copernicus, and scme 
leaves from the diary of a staff-officer of Rochambeau’s when that general 
was in this country, are the most interesting papers in the Catholic World, 
which, however, contains further an assault, provoked by his unreligious- 
ness, upon the “so-called scientist” Galton, who wrote “ Hereditary Ge- 
nius,” and does not in that work set forth any religious theory as 
to the immortality of the soul, but, on the contrary, would rather, as 
the World says, appear to deny the probability of the soul's supernatural 
origin. 

A notice of Dante Rossetti’s “ Poems” is the most noticeable thing in 
Lippincott’s ; while IIarper’s is evenly good throughout in its familiar 
fashion—one article being better for one reason and one reader, and an- 
other for another. The editor, in his “ Easy Chair,” recommends Fourth- 
of. July orators in the various States to select as the subject of their ora- 
tory in future some distinguished native of the State in which they speak 
and his relations to the contest, and thus secure a never-failing fund of 
profitable instruction and excitement for their hearers. If this scheme be 
supplemented by another, in pursuance of which the orators should on 
every alternate Fourth of July address themselves to the duty of holding 
up some abuse, or national disgrace, or general folly to public reprehen- 
sion, the undesirable repute of the “ Independence ” orator would speed- 
ily pass away, and the fund of available subjects last all the longer. 

Ilours at Home continues to publish hitherto unprinted letters of 
Charlotte Bronté’s, but none of them is very well worth reading, and they 
seem to be too timidly edited. Now and again, however, a characteristi- 
cally outspoken and honest letter is given us. “The New Education,” 
by Dr. Bushnell, is strongly in favor of scientific education. 

In Old and New Mr. Sidney Andrews, whose authority is considerable, 
estimates the number of the Opposition members inthe next House at 
ninety-nine, while the Republicans he sets down at one hundred and forty- 
five. In no case, he thinks, can the Republican majority be less than forty, 
and he thinks it will probably be fifty. These predictions agree with our 
own of the third week in July, and we have as yet seen no reason to 
modify them materially. We are, however, prepared to accept a majority 
of less than forty, though we do not now anticipate that there will be 
much further reduction of the Republican strength. Mr. Andrews points 
out that the West, though it did not last winter secure the new apportion- 
ment of members, will yet be of much greater weight in the Forty-second 
than in any previous Congress, and that the West as a whole is an enemy 
of the present tariff. We may, therefore, look to see the next session 
shape the plat‘orm of 1872, and need hardly look for any declaration of 
principles by the party as a national party until this time next year. 

Old and New opens with an enthusiastic review of Mr. Bryant’s trans- 
lation of the “Iliad ;” it continues with “ Paraguay,” by Mr. Porter C. 
Bliss, no friend of Lopez ; more of a singularly futile story—in cheap imi- 
tation of Mr. E. E. Hale’s worst manner—entitled “John Whopper, the 
Newsboy”; the third and fourth chapters of a little story by Mrs. Stowe ; 
some rather pretty verses, natural in tone, by Mr. 8. R. Crocker; the be- 
ginning of a lively story tor boys by Mr. Ralph Keeler ; and various other 
matter—Mr. Andrews’s Washington letter being as usual the most useful. 

Any one who wishes to hear of “ Rough Times in Idaho ;” and of “ Mexi- 
can Bandits,” and of “ Ixotle,” the beautiful Mexican girl, whom her 
heathen priests were going to offer up in sacrifice ; and of “ Less Recent 
Minnesota "—that is to say, the Minnesota of so long ago as 1857 ; and ot 
“Our Scout to Black Cajion,” and of other such things, should read the 
Overland Monthly, which is much as usual this month, and may be read 
with pleasure. It contains, moreover, some “ Plain Language from Truth_ 
ful James,” who may be always of the same degree of veracity, but who 
is at some times a little more powerful with his mind than at others. 
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“°TIS EDUCATION FORMS THE COMMON MIND.” 
. 


Attention, Teachers! 


At the opening of your Schools for the Fall Term we 
have the honor to present our compliments, and request 
your renewed consideration of 


The National Series 


of School and College Text-Books, published by us. For 
thirty-two years our house has been engaged in studying 
your wants and endeavoring to supply them. As the 
result of this experience, we now present 


The Best Text-Books 


in every branch of instruction. To secure these no pains 
or expense have been spared, and none will be wanting in 
the future to keep fully up with if not a little ahead of 
‘the progress of 


Educational Facilities. 


As evidence of our earnestness in this matter, we may 
mention that we are constantly adding from the best 
sources to a list already the 


Most Extensive in tne World 


of a purely Educational character, numbering about 400 
standard volumes. Among our more recent enterprises 
we particularly call your attention to 


Fourteen Weeks 


in each of the Natural Sciences. by Prof. Steele. These 
brief and intensely interesting treatises seem to be super- 
seding everything else in their department. They are 
alone of their kind, and make gencral science as feasible 
in all grades of schools as 


Geography. 
The standard series of MONTEITH & McNALLY (of 





which about half a million volumes are sold annually) | 


is placed more than ever beyond the reach of competition 
by the incorporation of Jerome Allen's 


Only System of Map Drawing 


by a fixed scale of measurement. Call or send for a copy 

* HOW TO TEACH MAP DRAWING,” tree of charge. 
. he well- know n and universally used “ NATIONAL 
READERS” (Parker & Watson) are now complete with 
an alternate series, viz. 


The independent Readers, 
in five beautiful numbers, of slightly lower grade, respec- 
tively, than the National. May be used as intermediate 
in one grand series for large graded schools, or a complete, 
cheap, and practical series by themselves. 


Echoes from France and Prussia. 
Prof. Worman’s complete course in the Modern Lan- 
uages progresses with much éclat ; the German course 
eing nearly completed with Grammars, Readers, and 
Conversation. The most recent publications are the 
“DEUTSCHES ECHO” and * ECHO DE PARIS,” for 
rapid improvement in Conversation. 


Fresh from the Press, 

also, are “ SMITH’S CONDENSED E’ T'YMOLOG Y,” with 
the important roots of the language from whatever source 
(not simply the Latin and Greek) : “NORTHEND'S 
CHILD'S SPEAKER,” containing litte speeches for the 
very smallest orators; “CLARK'S NORMAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,” by the author of the famous * Diagram 
System.” 


Davies’ Unrivalled Mathematics 
are reinforced by an entirely ‘*‘NEW SURVEYING,” 
edited by the accomplished Professor Plympton, of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic. ** CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM 
OF LITERATURE ” is transferred to our list, where 
it coustitutes 


‘““A Well of English Undefiled.” 
But, speaking of rare books, have you seen Searing’s 
superb “VIRGIL’S ALNEID.” the most beautiful and 
complete Text-book ever published in any language ? It 
will be followed speedily by ‘*HOMEK’S ILIAD,” and 
eventually by all the Classic Texts. 
The “ Publishers’ Board of Trade’ 


Withdrawal of School-book Agents, 
so that we cannot, as heretofore, 
your door. 
tage to CALL ON Us, and see and hear many new things. 
Our portals are always wide open to the profession, aud 
our first business is to 


Wait upon Teachers 
who may favor us with a call. 
ever, at least favor us with your address, and recetve in 
return our detailed DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and 
last number of the Educational Bulletin, full of good things. 


* have decreed the 








present our wares at | 
But we think we can make it to your advan- | 


If this is impossible, how- | 


Hoping to be esteemed worthy of your frequent com- 


mands, 
Very 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


fit and 113 William St., New York. 
ALSO, BRANCH OFFICES AT 


111 State St., Chicago. 
822 Chestnut St., Philada. 
704 Chestnut St., St. Lonis. 


respectfully, 


Boston. 
Baltimore, 
New Orleans. 


32 Bromfield St., 
341 W. Balt. St.. 
35 Camp St., 


j 
i 


The 
STAN DARD TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Charles Scribner & Co., 


Nation. 


FOR 
COLLEGES, ACADEMIES & HIGH SCHOOLS. 
ALEXANDER. 


OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Archi- 
bald Alexander, D.D. One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
BOWEN. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. 
Francis Bowen. One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
CLARK (N. C.) 

AN OUTLINE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Use of Students. 
By N. G. Clark, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in Union College. One vol. 12mo, cloth, 


$1 25. 
CRAIK. 

A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISII 
LITERATURE, and of the English Language, from 
the Norman Conquest. With numerous Specimens. 
By George L. Craik, LL.D. Two vols. S8vo, cloth, 
$7 50. 

DE VERE (Prof. M. SCHELE). 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH ; or, Glimpses into the 
Inner Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Vere, 
LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

HOPKINS. 

THE LAW OF LOVE AND LOVE AS A LAW; 
or, Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. By Mark 
Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams College. 
One vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

LORD. 

THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. 
and Failure of its Civilization. 
One vol. crown 8yo, cloth, $3 

ANCIENT SLATES AND EMPIRES. By John 
Lord, LL.D. One vol. crown Svo, $3. 

A new and cheaper edition for schools now preparing. 
One vol. 12mo. 
McILVAINE. 

ELOCUTION ; The Sources and Elements of its 
Power. By Prof. J. H. Melivaine. One vol. 12mo, 


cloth, $1 75. 
MULLER. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. Es. 
says on the Science of Religion; on Mythology, Tra- 
ditions, and Customs. By Max Miiller: M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Two vols. crown 8vo, 
uniform with * Lectures on Language,” etc., $5. 

LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LAN. 
GUAGE, cc at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, in April, May, and June, 1861. Two vols., 
cloth, crown 8vo, $6. 

MARSH (C. P.) 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENG 
LISH LANGUAGE, and of the Early Literature it 
Embodies. By George P. Marsh. One vol. crown 
Svo, large paper, $6: cloth, $3. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGU AGE. 
First series, fourth edition, revised and enlarged. One 
vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

MAN AND NATURE; or, Physical Geography, 
as Modified by Human Action. One vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth, $3. 

PORTER. 

THE HUMAN INTELLECT. With an Intro- 
duction upon Psychology of the Human Soul. By 
Prof. Nouh Porter, D.D., of Yale College. One voi. 
8vo, $5. 

PERRY. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Arthur Latham Perry, Professor = History and Poli- 
tical neg in Williams Colleg One vol. crown 


8vo, cloth, BU. 
WHITNEY. 
LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN. 
GUAGE. Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Lin- 


guistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of S: iunskrit and Instructorin Modern Lan ni ives 


in Yale College. One vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 
WOOLSEY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF IN. 

TERNATIONAL LAW. Designed as an Aid in 


Teaching and in Historical Studies. 
sey, D.D., LL.D. 
cloth, $2 50. 


TE ~ . By T. D. Wool- 
This edition revised and enlarged, 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of Cas. Scrinnern & Co.'s 
Misce!laneous, Theological, and Educational Publications 


sent on application. 
These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER. & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





The Grandeur | 
By John Lord, LL.D. | 


| 
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| FREE 


THE 
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New Books of the Season, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


t by mail, postage prepaid, to any 


United States, on 


*,* Sen part of the 
receipt ef the price 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. 
sy the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Por 


traits taken at various times, and Views of his Resi 
dences. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS. AND 
SAYINGS. Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles 
Dickens. To which is added a Sketch of the Author 
by George Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon 
Svo, paper, 50 eents, 

*,* The two above works, 

cloth, $1 75. 


bound in one volume Sve, 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminis 
cences of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ea 
ward P, Hingston, Two [lustrations, 8vo, paper, 7) 
cents, 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVE 
NUE AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 18, 1870), to 
gether with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled 
Spirits and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved 
July 20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts 
relating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E 
Dresser. Svo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, ete. Life, 
Letters, Lectures on Coriuthians, and Addresses of 
Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, IN47-1I8. With Portrait on Steet 
Complete in one volume, S40 pages, lange 12me, cloth, 
$1 Dv. 

S SERMONS. Sermons Preaehed 
at Brighton by the late Rev, Frederick W. Robertson, 
the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel New Edition 
With Portrait on Steel. Complete in 1 vol, S38 pages, 
large limo, cloth, $1 50 


ROBERTSON’'S 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, NILE, 
Red Sea, and Gennesareth, ete. A Canoe Cruise in Pal 
estine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus By 
J. Macgregor, M.A. With Maps and Llustrations 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50 

RUSSIA. By W. 

Her Majesty's Tower,” ete. 

Crown Svo, cloth, $2. 
BOOK OF 


Person, Manners, 


Hepworth Dixen, 
Author of “ With Two 
Illustrations. 


DECORUM. The 


Etiquette, and Core 


BAZAR 
Care of the 


monials, 16mo, toned paper, cloth, bevelled edges, $1 
THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private 


and Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances 
try. By Dr. George Hesekicl. Translated and Edited, 
with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Appen 
dices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, FvS.A., FLA JS.L. 
With upward of 100 Hlustrations. Sve, ¢ loth, $3. 


FRESH NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON, By an Etonian 


With Lilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 
VERONICA. By the Author of “ Aunt Marga 


ret’s Trouble,” ** Mabel’s Progress,"" et RYO, 
50 cents. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE, 
Harper's Library Edition. Complete in 
green morocco cloth, $6 50 per set 

Hard Cash.- Griffith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late to 

Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Yourself in 

His Place.—Foul Play.—White Lies.—Peg Woffington, 

Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—The Cloister and 

the Hearth. 


W.M. THACKERAY’S NOVELS, COMPLETE, 
Harper's Library Edition, with Hlustrations by the 
Author. Compiete in 3 vols. Svo, green morocco 
cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Vanity Fair.—Pendennis.—The 
comes.—The Adventures of Philip. 
Lovel the Widower. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. By_ Wm. M. Baker, 
Author of “ Inside.’ ** Oak Mot,” * The Virginians in 
Texas,’ “Life and Labors of Daniel Baker,” etc 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Robinson, 
Author of “Stern Necessity,” * Poor Humanity, : 
“Mattie: a Stray,” * Christie's Faith,’ “Carry’s 
Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” etc. Svo, paper, 
50 cents. 


paper, 


3 vols, &vo, 


Virginians.—The New 


Henry Esmoud 
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aber to announce to their 


Friends and the BOOK. 


a BUYING PUBLIC that 
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themselves at 
451 BROOME STREET, 


For the purpose of carrying on a 


Bookselling Business, 


Where 





they will be happy to see them and receive orders, 
The y will keep on hand a full Stock of the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Authors, 
Children’s Books, Libraries, and 
Toy Books, etc. 


ing with them an erperience of Twenty-seven Years 
in the ** Trade” in this City, they are prepared to transact 
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Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
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Church Service, and Hymn Books of, 


all denominations, 
In the various editions and styles of binding. 
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‘The Hartford (Conn. ) Courant. 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY.) 

Tuk Courant ts the oldest Newspaper of prominence 
in the United States, and, with less than half-a-dozen ex- 
ceptions, the oldest printed in the English language. It 
was founded in October, 1764, and has been published un- 
interruptedly, under the same title, ever since. It hasa 
very wide circulation throug rhout the Connecticut Valley, 
aud is one of the best mediums for Advertisers in New 
England, 

‘The Datty Courant is issued every morning (Sundays 
excepted), at $8 per year, and has a circulation second to 
but ons provincial Eastern daily. The WeeKLY CouRANT 
has a cirentation of nearly 10,000 copies, extending to all 
parts of the country. A Supplement of eight pages is 
given gratuitously every other week, filled with choice 
literary reading. —'Terms—§2 50 per year; or to clubs, $2. 
Address, 


HAWLEY, GOODRICH & CO., Publishers, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





‘ a 
The Laws of Discursive Thought ; 
A Text-Book on Porat Logic. 


BY JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., 
President of New Jersey College, Princeton. Formerly 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's 
Colleg s Belfast. 


12mo, price $1 50 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


STATES. 


words and 


Qh AVE SONGS OF THE UNITED 


A Unique Collection of Original Melodies— 
the negroes of the South ; 








The Nation. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 


Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 
No. 3, Vol. ill.-September. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 
The Kansas City Bridge; On the Manufacture of Iron 
and Steel by Direct Methods; Economical Steam En- 
; The Unit of Length; The Chemical Treatment of 
Origin of Gold Nuggets and Gold Dust; Ex- 
and Production of Paraftine by Means of 
‘Steam; A New Rotary Pump (illustrated); The Great 
Northern Telegraph Cable; Manufacture of Russia 
Sheet-Iron; On the Chemistry of Potable Waters; On 
the Estimation of Manganese in Spiegeleisen and Ferro- 
Manganese; On the Relative Safety of the Different 
Methods of Working Coal; An Architect's Account of 
the Giant's Causeway; Naval Ordnance; On Coal Min- 
ing in Deep Workings; Physical Theory of the Prin- 
ciple of the Lever (illustrated); The Laws of Sewage 
and Other Fertilizers; Composition of Wootz Steel; 
The Thames Steamboats ; Late Experiments on Heaton 
Steel; Steam on Common Roads; Flexible Tube Engine 
(illustrated); Electro-Heating; Mineral Resources of 
Russian Turkestan; On the Natural Laws of Muscular 
Exertion; The Decay of Stone; The Calculation of Ex- 
cavation and Embankment Tables for the Use of Engi- 
The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India; 
Comparative Effects of Gunpowder and Gun-Cotton; 
Occlusion of Gases by Electro-Deposited Iron; Our 
System of Military Bridges; The Decorative Art of 
Japan ; Solar Heat (illustrated); Sun Power. 
PARAGRAPHS: 
Ordnance and Naval Notes; 
New Books ; Miscellaneous. 


gcines 
Sewage: 
tract of Tar 


neers ; 


Iron and’‘Steel Notes; Railway Notes; 
Engineering Structures; 


Terms: Published Monthly at $5 per annum. Single 
Numbers, 50 cents each. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 


The New Ciassical Course. 


Coodwin’s Creek Grammar. (To be issued 
in September.) By Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard 
College. Greek Lessons and Reader in preparation. 

Alien’s Latin Composition. (Just issued.) 
$1 25. 

Allen’s Latin Crammar, 15ththousand. By 
W. F. and J. H. Allen. 12mo, 148 pages. $1 25. 
Recommended by Harvard College as indicating the 

amount required for admission, 

Allen’s Latin Lessons. $1 25. 

Allen’s Latin Reader. 12mo, 518 pages, $2.50. 
Second edition, revised, with additional notes and 

vocabulary. References to Allen's, Harkness’s, 
Madvig'’s, Bullions’s, and Andrews and Stoddard’s 
Grammars. Accepted at Harvard and Yale as 
an equivalent for Cyesar. 

Allen’s Latin Lexicon (general). 

Allen’s Latin Selections. #150. 
The same as the Latin Reader, without the Vocabulary. 

Alien’s Latin Primer. $1 2. 

Madvig’s Latin Grammar. 

Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. $3. 


Hudson: 's, School Shakespeare (8 Plays). 
udson 


Craik’s English of Shakespeare. $175. 


The Latin Verb, Jllustrated by the Sanskrit. By 
C. Hl. Parkhurst. 50 cts. 


Ginn Brothers & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
13 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


“CHORISTERS AND ‘CHOIRS, 


On careful examinatio2z, find 
a 
The Choral Tribute, 
the most satisfactory of all the modern Choir and Singing 





$125. 


Revised by 


By L. 0. EMERSON, 


| School Books, 


preceded | 


music—obtained among 

by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro | 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


Address PUBLISHER 


Sent post paid on ree be ipt of price. 


OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6732, New York City. 


Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 
Specimen copies sent postage paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


| CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of School- Books before de- 
cidtis g Jor the comang yeur. 


Among our Text-Books are the followirg: 
LOSSING’S HISTORIES. Complete Series, 
SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

plete Series. 
STODDARD’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 
BULLIONS’S GRAMMARS. English, Latin, 
and Greek, and Classics. 
BULLIONS’S LATIN LEXICON, 
KEETEL’S ORAL FRENCH SERIES. 
MATTISON’S ASTRONOMIES. 
BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
OF THE HEAVENS. 
HMOOKER'’S PIHYSIOLOGIES. 


Com- 


(New.) 


ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
WAYLAND’S INTELLECTUAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. Ete., ete. 


SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE. 
Any of our Text-Books sent to Teachers by mail, post- 
paid, for examination on receipt of half-price. 


Address 
SHELDON & CO., 
498 and 500 Broadw ay, New York. 


Rare London Books, 


IN ALL LANGUAGES AND EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF LITERATURE, SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE 
LIBRARIES AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
Importations by every steamer. Catalognes issued 
regularly, and forwarded to any address, gratis, on appli- 


cation, 
A. L. LUYSTER, 
London, and 138 Fulton Street (Up Stairs), 
EsTABLISHED 1840. NEW YORK. 








The following for sale at prices annexed, and forwarded 
on application : 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Creat Britain. Engraved 
from authentic Pictnres in the Galleries of the Nobi- 
lity and the Public Collections of the Country, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their ‘Lives 
and Actions. 10 vols. imp. 8vo, fine half mor., gilt, 
uncut. London, 1840. 240 plates on India paper, bril- 
liant impressions, early ed., pub. at £18. Rare. $50. 

The Quarterly Review, from commencement, 
1809 to 1870. Complete with all the Indexes. 127 
vols. §vo, cf. and hf. ef., backs lettered, fine library 
set, $115. 

The Edinburgh Review, from its commence 
ment in January, 1819. to 1870, both series. Complete 
with all the ludexes. 134 vols. 8vo, uncut, neatly 
bound in muslin, $80. 


Chambers’s Cyclopzedia. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. 10 vols. thick 
imp. 8vo, elegantly bound in fine hf. ef., gilt, marbled 
edges. Edinburgh, 1860-68. Each vol. profusely illus- 
trated with maps and fine engravings on wood, $45. 

British Schools of Art (The). A Selection or 
Examples Engraved in Line by Eminent Artists, with 
Letterpress Descriptions by H. ow. 2 vols. 4to. 
handsomely bound in fine hf. ef., gilt, elegant impres- 
sions, fine copy, $17. 

Stafford Callery. Engravings of the Marquis of 
Stafford’s Collection of Pictures in London, arranged 
according to Schools and in Chronological Order, with 
Remarks on each Picture by Wm. Young Ottley and 
others. 4 vols. in 2, large folio, fine hf. russia, on 
heavy paper. London, 1818. Magnificept impressions 
of the exceedingly numerous Engravings in line. 
Pub. at £35. $27 50. 

Carlyle. The Collected Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
Complete in 16 vols. 8vo, fine hf. mor. London, 1858. 
Ports. Fine library set, $37 50. 

Wraxall (Sir N. William) Historical Memoirs 
of My Own Time, !772 to 1784. 2 volumes. 
Posthumous Memoirs of His Own 
Time. By Sir N. W. Wraxall. 3 vols. together, 
both series, 5 vols. Elegantly bound in hf. russia, 
gilt. London, 1815-1836. Ports. Rare. $11. 


The Works of Lucian, translated from the 
Greek by Thos. Francklin. 4 vols. 8vo, hf. cf., neat, 
London, 1781. $7. 

** Their Majesties’ Servants.”’ Annals of 
the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to Ed- 


mund Kean—Actors, Authors, Audiences—by Dr. 
Doran. 2 vols. 8vo, fine hf. mor., gilt. London, 
1864. Handsomely printed. $8. 


William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
sopher. Essays on The Man, The Work, and The 
Time. By Geo, Augustus Sala. Embossed cloth, 
very neat, plates, printed on toned paper, $2 25. 




















